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Karl Shapiro: Poet in Uniform 


DAYTON KOHLER‘ 


Tae poet in uniform is at a disadvan- 
tage today. There is, first, the common 
reader’s conception of the singing soldier, 
a romantic figure in the image of Rupert 
Brooke, whose traditional accents can 
glorify a cause. But, as Gertrude Stein 
has pointed out, there is little poetry in 
the mechanical destruction of modern 
warfare. So your poet echoes too often 
the noble sentiments of other men in 
older wars. If, on the other hand, he is 
interested in more than literary exploita- 
tion of the cruelties and heroism of bat- 
tle, he must maintain, at all cost, his own 


integrity as an artist while conforming 


outwardly to a military ritual that is 
always against the privacy of the indi- 
vidual. 

Karl Shapiro is a case in point. Al- 
though he has been called a “‘war poet,” 
it is clear that he is not the poet of this 
war in the sense that Mauldin is its best 
cartoonist and Ernie Pyle its reporter. 
The poems he wrote while serving with 
the Army in the Southwest Pacific re- 
flect the topicality of the war; but he 


t Just returned from the armed forces in the Pacif- 
ic; now at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 


manages to relate its horrors and bore- 
dom to his picture of the larger world, 
which he had appraised at something 
considerably less than its face value be- 
fore he put on a uniform. Consequently, 
he was not likely to be aroused to the 
sentimental optimism of a _ Rupert 
Brooke or shocked into the equally sen- 
timental disgust of a Siegfried Sassoon. 
He belongs to the generation which grew 
up under the shadow of one war to fight in 
another, even more disastrous. As a poet 
facing the spectacle of war, he learned 
that anger was useless, idealism impos- 
sible. There remained only the task of re- 
porting honestly things seen and heard. 
Aware of the spiritual and emotional 
climate of his generation, Shapiro can be 
“as anonymous as the other guy” in re- 
cording with sharp, dry imagery his ob- 
servations of the everyday world, down 
to the ‘wonderful nonsense of lotions of 
Lucky Tiger,” and in dramatizing the 
spirit of an age marked by violence and 
suspense. The bitterness and crisp irony 
of his work spring from the temper of his 
generation, not from his private experi- 
ence as a soldier. 

There is a generation made anony- 
mous by the war, men from schools and 
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shops and farms whose lives were re- 
duced to a military pattern as unvarying 
as their khakis and dungarees. Their 
names are as commonplace as a page of 
any telephone directory, and you have 
seen their faces in quick newsreel 
glimpses: soldiers crouching in the shad- 
ows of a hedge outside a ruined town in 
Normandy, a marine coughing in the 
smoke below Bloody Nose Ridge on 
Peleliu, a pharmacist’s mate running 
with his kit across the flaming deck of the 
“Franklin,” a black boy from Alabama at 
his battle station when the kamikaze 
came over. On blistering coral atolls or in 
Anzio mud they talked of women, food, 
and home; and in their fatigue and bore- 
dom they forgot that the war was the 
most common and moving experience of 
their generation. They are also the pic- 
turesque or sentimental figures of most of 
the journalistic writing of the war. Sha- 
piro has attempted no such reportage 
about the homesick, wry-humored men 
with whom he served for three years in 
Australia and New Guinea. Knowing the 
difficulties that confront the poet in war- 
time, he has avoided poetry of action in 
which the imagination has little part. In 
his introduction to V-Letter he wrote: 

Since the war began, I have tried to be on 
guard against becoming a “‘war poet”..... It 
is not the commonplace of suffering or the 
platitudinous comparison with the peace, or the 
focus on the future that should occupy us; but 
the spiritual progress or retrogression of the man 
in war, the increase or decrease in his knowledge 
of beauty, government and religion. 

We know very well that the most resounding 
slogans ring dead after a few years, and that it is 
not for poetry to keep pace with public speeches 
and the strategy of events. We learn that war is 
an affection of the human spirit, without any 
particular reference to ‘‘values.” In the totality 
of striving and suffering we come to see the 
great configuration abstractly, with oneself at 
the center reduced in size but not in meaning, 
like a V-letter. We learn that distance and new 
spatial arrangements cannot disturb the pri- 


mordial equation of man equals man and nation 
nation. We learn finally that if war can teach 
anything it can teach humility; if it can test 
anything it can test externality against the soul.? 


This statement is important in the 
light of his own development as a poet, 
for most of the poems which have made 
him an outstanding figure in his genera- 
tion were written during the war years. 
When he was inducted into the Army in 
March, 1942, his name was known only 
to readers of a few little magazines and 
the “New Directions” anthology Five 
Young American Poets. He was already 
in the Southwest Pacific when his first 
book, Person, Place and Thing appeared 
in 1942. These poems had a critical suc- 
cess because their concrete substance and 
variety of subject brought to America 
the same jolting impact that Auden and 
his group had given English poetry in the 
early thirties. In 1944 he received a Gug- 
genheim fellowship and in the same year 
a special award from the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. V-Letter 
was awarded the Pulitzer Poetry Prize 
for 1944. Essay on Rime was published 
October 30, 1945, after Shapiro’s release 
from service in July. A fourth volume, 
The Place of Love, was printed for limited 
distribution in Australia in 1942; it will 
be re-written, however, before publica- 
tion in this country. It is safe to say that 
these four books make Karl Shapiro, at 
thirty-two, the challenging figure among 
our younger writers, the type of poet who 
can hold among disturbing circumstances 
to the difficult discipline of his craft. 

This is the chief impression gained 
from reading Essay on Rime, probably 
his most remarkable book to date. Even 
more remarkable is the fact that it was 
written in the jungles of the Dutch East 
Indies, without recourse to libraries, and 


2 Quoted by kind permission of Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, the publishers of the book. 
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that its wide framework of cultural and 
moral reference was drawn almost entire- 
ly from memory. In his poetic essay of 
more than two thousand lines he takes 
stock both of modern poetry “‘in the mid- 
century of our art” and of his own re- 
sources as a writer. There are few ab- 
stractions here; his examples and opin- 
ions are as crisp and precise as his lyric 
poems, for, as he states, his wish 


is but to call a rose a rose 
and not a trope. 


Specifically he is concerned with the con- 
fusion in literature which has resulted 
from the demoralization of Western cul- 
ture. To this end he examines the critics 
and poets, who, he feels, are still signifi- 
cant voices in our time; and he presents 
his own findings from the readings of 
these men under three headings: ‘“The 
Confusion in Prosody,” “The Confusion 
in Language,” and “The Confusion in 
Belief.”’ Faced by the breakdown of tra- 
ditional forms, he believes that the best 
resources of the past come to us through 
Bridges’ work on Milton, Lanier’s Sci- 
ence of English Verse, and Saintsbury’s 
study of prose rhythms. The modern 
masters, he feels, are Eliot and Joyce, 
and he speaks as a poet concerned with 
problems of craftmanship when he says 
that in Eliot “the triumph of a new form 
is certain’’ and of Wednesday” that 


in a hundred years no poem 
has sung itself so exquisitely well. 


In Joyce he sees the possibilities of ‘a 
new rhythmical idiom” through a fusion 
of poetry and prose. Many of his conclu- 
sions are not new, of course. Only his way 
of looking at these writers who have put 
a deep imprint upon the literature of our 
time and his way of expressing his ideas 
are new and seasoned by reflection. 

He is equally concerned with the con- 
fusion of language and diversity of styles 


that mark the breakdown of a cultural 
tradition. He acknowledges his debt to 
Auden, who taught him much about 
poetry as direct perception and sees an 
important moment in modern poetry 
when 
a set 

of more or less Oxford radicals unloaded 

their gear of games and books and politics 

Blazers and alcohol and hockey-sticks 

Into the lap of middle age. 


But he also sees Auden pursuing ‘the 
lost Eurydice of Character” through a 
confusion of factual statement and pri- 
vate imagery that often results in wilful 
cleverness with words, rather than lan- 
guage, as experience. Eliot in The Waste 
Land showed the modern world as wreck- 
age. Auden took the material of Eliot but 
showed other poets how they could 
laugh, as well as weep, among the ruin. 
And Shapiro takes much of his liveliness 
from Auden’s example. In Essay on 
Rime he is as nimble and direct as a good 
boxer. 

He is best, however, in his discussion 
of failure in belief among modern poets. 
As the traditional faith declined, poets 
have tried to find a substitute in evolu- 
tion or politics or art itself. He makes 
Hart Crane a symbol of the artist’s de- 
spair when belief has failed: 


.Crane died for modern rime, a wasted death; 
I make the accusation with the right 

Of one who loved his book; died without cause 
Leaped from the deck-rail of his disbelief 

To senseless strangulation. When we shall damn 
The artist who interprets all sensation, 

All activity, all experience, all 

Belief through art, then this chief suicide 

May be redeemed. 


And he feels that the resigned skepticism 
over moral values among our younger 
poets accounts for the fact that 


The rime produced by soldiers of our war 
Is the most sterile of the century. 
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This reaffirmation of belief is one of 
the distinctive qualities of Shapiro’s 
verse. In Person, Place and Thing and V- 
Letter there is a growing conviction of 
the necessity to believe that finds its best 
expression in ‘The Saint” and in the 
concluding stanza of ““The Leg”’: 

The body, what is it, Father, but a sign 

To love the force that grows us, to give back 

What in Thy palm is senselessness and mud? 

Knead, Knead the substance of our under- 
standing 

Which must be beautiful in flesh to walk, 


That if Thou take me angrily in hand 
And hurl me to the shark, I shall not die! 


Essay on Rime would be an important 
book in any period. As the work of a 
young man soldiering in the Southwest 
Pacific, it is all the more eloquent in its 
plea for a poetry based on humanly 
moral values. Karl Shapiro states with 
urgent voice the need for poetry that 
communicates in the direct language of 
experience what men see and sense, pre- 
cise with precision of the emotions, not of 
mind. He comes close to stating his own 
literary creed when he writes: 

Ideas are no more words 
Than phoenixes are birds. The metaphysician 


Deals with ideas as words, the poet with things, 
For in the poet’s mind the phoenix sings. 


His poetry, like Auden’s, is an act 
within the living world. This he demon- 
strated in Five Young American Poets, 
where his poems were grouped simply 
under the title “Noun.” Person, Place 
and Thing, one year later, made even 
more explicit his recognition that poetry 
can be concrete substance, not tricks of 
rhetoric. To the discerning reader it was 
plain that he took much of his manner 
from Auden, but the material was un- 
mistakably his own. One of the greatest 
of his gifts was a controlled balance be- 
tween observation and insight, the abili- 
ty to look long and steadily at the scat- 
tered details of modern life and then to 


arrange them in a pattern which gave 
them meaning as well as form. Thus, in 
“Drug Store” he puts down, side by side, 
his notations of baseball scores, Coca- 
Cola, juke boxes, lipsticks, cheap fiction, 
and manages, at the same time, to tell us 
something relevant about a younger 
generation lounging wasted hours. This 
is poetry which seems to move, as one 
critic has said, from outside in, depend- 
ing less upon the writer than upon itself. 
It exists within a larger frame of refer- 
ence than the private experience of the 
poet. This is a quality rare in poetry to- 
day, when so many poets seem to find 
their imagery only within private worlds 
which they inhabit. He uses the same 
method in one of the best of his war 
poems, “Troop Train”: 


And on through crummy continents and days, 
Deliberate, grimy, slightly drunk we crawl 
The good-bad boys of circumstance and chance, 
Whose bucket-helmets bang the empty wall 
Where twist the murdered bodies of our packs 
Next to the guns that only seem themselves. 
And distance like a strap adjusted shrinks, 
Tightens across the shoulder and holds firm. 


Here is a deck of cards, out of this hand, 

Dealer, deal me my luck, a pair of bulls, 

The right draw to a flush, the one-eyed jack. 

Diamonds and hearts are red but spades are 
black, 

And spades are spades and clubs are clovers— 
black. 

But deal me winners, souvenirs of peace. 

This stands to reason and arithmetic, 

Luck also travels and not all come back. 


Trains lead to ships and ships to death or 
trains, 

And trains to death or trucks, and trucks to 
death, 

Or trucks lead to the march, the march to death, 

Or that survival which is all our hope; 

And death leads back to trucks and trains and 
ships, 

But life leads to the march, O flag! at last 

The place of life found after trains and death 

—Nightfall of nations brilliant after war.3 


3 Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
Reynal & Hitchcock. 
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In this earlier volume he demonstrated 
an ironic humor as well. “Scyros” set 
the modern catastrophe into jogging 
rhythm: 

No island singly lay 

But lost its name that day 
The Ainu dived across the plunging sands 

From dawn to dawn to dawn 


King George’s birds came on 
Strafing the tulips from his children’s hands 


Thus in the classic sea 
Southeast from Thessaly 
The dynamited mermen washed ashore 
And tritons dressed in steel 
Trolled heads with rod and reel 
And dredged potatoes from the Aegean floor 


Hot is the sky and green 
Where Germans have been seen 
The moon leaks metal on the Atlantic fields 
Pink boys in birthday shrouds 
Loop lightly through the clouds 
Or coast the peaks of Finland on their shields 


That prophet year by year 
Lay still but could not hear 
Where scholars tapped to find his new remains 
Gog and Magog ate pork 
In vertical New York 
And war began next Wednesday on the Danes.‘ 


Through his bright visual impressions of 
persons, places, and things, caught as if 
with a camera eye “taking at odd angles 
the bitter scene,”’ one can trace the ex- 
periences which have shaped the wry, 
objective irony of his protest against an 
industrial middle-class society, with its 
moral stagnation, unemployment, and 
poverty of pre-war years. His native 
Baltimore he describes as row after row 
of featureless houses drowsing in Sunday 
afternoon boredom and an artificial park 
for suburban despair. The University of 
Virginia, where he spent one year, taught 
him that 


To hurt the Negro and avoid the Jew 
Is the curriculum. 


4 Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock. 


Johns Hopkins is ‘“‘the Oxford of all sick- 
ness.’ He was by turn bitter, ironic, 
chastely sentimental in his indictment of 
modern society for its affront to the hu- 
man spirit. These poems were written 
with firmness of mood and singleness of 
purpose. Their topicality barred them 
from the myth-making intentions of 
much modern poetry, but they revealed 
a poet who had looked carefully at the 
important objects of modern life and re- 
flected intelligently upon all that he had 
seen. 

The style which framed his early po- 
ems ranged from the traditional rhythms 
to involved subtleties and loose impro- 
visations. He could turn from an Auden- 
esque jingle like ‘““To a Guinea Pig” — 
What do you care, dear total stranger, 


For the successful failure of my safest danger, 
My pig in the poke or dog in the manger, 


Or who does what in the where of his chamber 

Probing for his gallstones and the rods of amber 

When the succubae sing and the accusers clam- 
ber?— 


to a lyric as poised and graceful as 
“Travelogue for Exiles’ or a stanza as 
casual and effective as the ending of 
“Nostalgia,” written in the Indian 
Ocean in March, 1942: 

Laughter and grief join hands. Always the heart 
Clumps in the breast with heavy stride 

The face grows lined and wrinkled like a chart, 


The eyes bloodshot with tears and tide. 
Let the wind blow, for many a man shall die. 


The final impression of Person, Place 
and Thing was one of sensual immediacy 
of a kind that had been lacking from 
poetry for several generations. The poet’s 
delight in purely physical phenomena, a 
sense of man alive in bone and blood and 
sinew, recalled an Elizabethan richness 
and cut sharply across what he has called 
“the Late Victorian lilt.” It was mascu- 
line poetry in the true sense of the word; 
and even the rank imagery of “The Fly” 
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conveyed, without offense, its mood of 
horror and disgust. The Place of Love, 
which followed, continues in the strain of 
physical awareness. Many of these poems 
have an Old Testament frankness which 
Shapiro has acknowledged; the fact that 
they were written in an isolated Army 
camp in northern Australia will explain, 
I think, the daring but never crude play 
of the poet’s imagination. 

V-Letter is in certain respects a more 
uneven collection than its predecessors. 
Person, Place and Thing was satiric and 
passionate at the same time, because he 
was writing about a middle-class society 
that he had studied at close range and in 
careful detail. There was a realistic bite 
to his presentation of the familiar scene; 
we recognize the quality of wit which en- 
livens his verse. But in many of the po- 
ems written in the Southwest Pacific he 
was dealing with a new and different cul- 
ture which he could view only from the 
outside. Being involved in the grim busi- 
ness of fighting gave him little time to 
digest his impressions of a land where 
war had imposed its mechanical pattern 
upon the beach and the jungle. He is con- 
sistent, however, in his use of concrete 
details to create an impression or a mood. 
Some of his poems of “Place,” like “Mel- 
bourne” and “New Guinea,” are little 
more than travelogues in verse. Others, 
like “Hill at Parramatta” and “Sydney 
Bridge,” convey the authentic quality of 
a landscape and its meaning to a stranger 
from America. In the anapestic rhythm 
of ‘Sydney Bridge”’ he captures not only 
the appearance of the bridge but also its 
utilitarian function: 


You are marxist and sweaty! You grind for the 
labor of days; 

And O sphinx of our harbor of beauty, your 
banner is red 

And outflung on the street of the world like a 
silvery phrase! 


“Sunday: New Guinea” also captures a 
human scene in its complexity of foreign 
scene and mood of homesickness. 
Among the “Things” he presents are 
“The Gun,” “Fireworks,” .‘‘Piano,” 
“Christmas Tree,’ and “The Syna- 
gogue.”’ The last is one of the best poems 
he has written, a study of the Jewish 
race as reflected by the racial texture of 
his own mind and imagination: 
We live by virtue of philosophy, 
Past love, and have our devious reward. 
For faith he gave us land and took the land, 
Thinking us exiles of all humankind. 


Our name is yet the identity of God 
That storms the falling altar of the world. 


But he is best in his poems of ‘‘Per- 
sons.” ‘Elegy for a Dead Soldier” is 
quietly reflective in its tribute to a vic- 
tim of the needless waste of war. It is the 
epitaph of the common man: 

No history deceived him, for he knew 

Little of times and armies not his own; 

He never felt that peace was but a loan, 

Had never questioned the idea of gain. 

Beyond the headlines once or twice he saw 

The gathering of a power by a few 

But could not tell their names. 


There is complete revelation of the poet’s 
own social convictions in his careful re- 
cital of the qualities of his unnamed sol- 
dier. It is conviction and protest that 
reaches its ultimate irony when he 


writes: 
More than an accident and less than willed 
Is every fall, and this one like the rest. 
However others calculated the cost, 
To us the final aggregate is one. 


“Jefferson” acknowledges our debt to 
the past but points also to the gulf be- 
tween tradition and the confused pres- 
ent. “Geographers” has its lesson for the 
political ‘medicine men”’: 

I have had, I had, I had had, and I hold; 
The line protrudes, folds over, now indents; 


Yet seen from Jupiter things are as of old; 
Wars cannot change the shape of continents. 
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“Nigger” deals boldly with the race 
problem, building up through many 
brief notations a composite study from 
the lives and fates of different black men. 
“The Intellectual” repudiates the sterili- 
ty of a class, with its ironic variation on 
Wordsworth: 
I’d rather be 


A milkman walking in his sleep at dawn 
Bearing fat quarts of cream, and so be free. 


“The Puritan” he presents as one who 


sees the hypocrisy of nature mock 
His steadfastness, and in old age his fear 
Of beauty strikes him dead, becomes a rock 
Fixed like a gargoyle on a cathedral wall. 


This is not “war poetry.” But these 
poems and the Essay on Rime show, it 
seems to me, that Karl Shapiro has the 


chance to become the spokesman of his 
war generation. His social awareness and 
the sharpness of his wit will undoubtedly 
keep him from the acquired tough senti- 
mentality of the postwar writers of an 
earlier generation, just as his common 
sense will save him from the stock at- 
titudes of the political dreamer, the pro- 
letarian, the mystic. He has not yet writ- 
ten major poetry, and he has not yet shed 
the influences that belong peculiarly to 
the literature of our time. There are 
signs in Essay on Rime, however, that he 
is freeing himself from his apprenticeship 
in language and form. He is still young 
enough to learn that imagination, ex- 
perience, and a trained sense of lan- 
guage are equipment enough for a poet in 
his artistic maturity. 


The Function of English Instruction in Education 
Jor Democracy’ 


HAROLD A. ANDERSON? 


Tus year we have chosen as our con- 
vention theme “The Emerging English 
Curriculum.” I am sure it has been ap- 
parent to most English teachers that 
important changes have been taking 
place in the English curriculum at all 
levels in recent years, and it should be 
equally clear that a number of impending 
changes will take place during the years 
that lie immediately ahead. Many of 
these changes have been almost univer- 
sally acclaimed by teachers of English; a 
number of them have served largely to 
confuse us or even to divide us into con- 


t President’s address given at the opening gen- 
eral session of the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, No- 
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flicting camps; and others have been 
viewed with misgiving. The marked 
changes which have taken place in Eng- 
lish instruction in recent years, the fluid 
state of the English curriculum at the 
present time, and the urgent need for a 
clarification of the place of language arts 
and literature in American education im- 
pose upon our professional organization 
grave responsibilities for leadership. 


Recognizing the need for a better un- 
derstanding of the function of English 
instruction in the education of all Ameri- 
can youth and of the kind of curriculum 
needed to achieve our avowed objectives, 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish this year appointed a National Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum. This 
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Commission consists of twenty-eight 
members representing all levels of in- 
struction and all types of schools in all 
sections of our country. Under the able 
leadership of its director, Dr. Dora V. 
Smith, the Commission has held pre- 
convention sessions here during the last 
two days. Furthermore, the eighteen ses- 
sions of this convention are designed to 
probe the basic problems which we face 
in helping to shape the emerging English 
curriculum. Unless we wish to allow the 
English curriculum of tomorrow to be 
shaped by the dead weight of sheer tra- 
dition or to allow it to drift into some 
shapeless form from a variety of confus- 
ing and conflicting views and unplanned 
practices, we shall have to devote no 
small amount of our time in the next few 
years to a careful and critical re-thinking 
of the purposes of instruction in English, 
of the kinds of experiences which most 
effectively generate the learning products 
we hope to achieve, and of the patterns 
of curriculum organization most ap- 
propriate for our purposes. We hope that 
the deliberations of this convention and 
the subsequent undertakings of the Com- 
mission will determine in no small meas- 
ure the shape of the emerging English 
curriculum. 

It seems appropriate for us to open 
this convention, centered as it is on a 
consideration of ‘The Emerging English 
Curriculum,” with an examination of the 
basic aims of English instruction. At 
once, one term at least in our topic de- 
mands definition. What is meant by 
“English instruction”? English, as com- 
monly conceived, embraces a large num- 
ber of separate disciplines or subjects: 
composition, literature, reading, gram- 
mar, spelling, handwriting, creative writ- 
ing, speech, dramatics, debating, choral 
reading, journalism, and perhaps others. 
The concept of English which I am using 


in this paper abandons these familiar 
categories and looks upon English as 
training in the four fundamental arts of 
language communication: speaking, lis- 
tening, reading, and writing. These are 
the language arts. They are the means by 
which we communicate with one another 
through language. True, there are other 
means of communication: the pictorial 
and plastic arts, music, gesture and pan- 
tomime, cartoons, pictures, and nonlan- 
guage symbols of various kinds. But in 
this paper we are concerned with /anguage 
communication. There seems to be no 
danger of oversimplification if we adopt 
as our concept of English instruction 
training in reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. As teachers of English, 
then, our job is to teach each rising gen- 
eration how to speak, how to read, how 
to listen, and how to write—how to do 
all four effectively. To be sure, achieve- 
ments will vary in accordance with the 
native capacities and opportunities of 
children and youth, but our task is to 
develop in all American youth the high- 
est possible competence in the language 
arts. 

I must hasten now to more specific il- 
lustrations of the functions of English 
instruction in American education. I 
shall attempt to indicate the necessity of 
competence in the language arts for ef- 
fective participation in a democracy.This 
I shall do through three illustrations. 

Let us consider, first, that phase of 
English instruction commonly known as 
oral English, or speaking, the language 
art employed most frequently but much 
neglected in our schools, I shall have time 
to elaborate only one objective in this 
area, namely, group discussion and par- 
liamentary debate. I submit this proposi- 
tion: that training in the purposes and 
techniques of group discussion and par- 
liamentary debate is one of the most im- 
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portant functions which instruction in the 
language arts can perform in a democ- 
racy. 

One of the most obvious and yet fun- 
damental facts about the democratic way 
of life is that it proceeds by small-group 
action. Indeed, a democracy presupposes 
small-group living. Our way of life is 
characterized by hundreds of thousands 
of groups: Sunday-school classes, re- 
ligious societies of young people, church 
groups, fraternal organizations, athletic 
leagues, professional organizations, labor 
groups, and countless others. These 
groups exist for definite purposes: to dis- 
cuss mutual problems, to exchange views 
and resolve differences on controversial 
issues, and to decide upon courses of ac- 
tion affecting the welfare of the group. 
That is the essence of democracy. Free- 
dom of speech and freedom of assembly 
are cherished because groups desire to 
work out their common destiny through 
group discussion. Freedom of speech and 
freedom of assembly are civil liberties 
which we are willing to take extreme 
measures to protect, and rightly so. But 
these freedoms are of useful service to a 
democratic people only if they possess 
the language competence which makes 
possible the intelligent, orderly, and ef- 
fective discussion of the issues which 
affect their common welfare. The demo- 
cratic processes have sometimes suffered, 
I believe, largely because the school has 
not successfully taught each rising gen- 
eration how to participate effectively in 
group discussion. Adequate group discus- 
sion requires more than faultless pro- 
nunciation, grammatical accuracy, and 
rhetorical polish. They are important, to 
be sure, but there must also be a genuine 
desire for a meeting of minds, active 
participation without domination, a will- 
ingness to listen to others and to modify 
convictions in the face of evidence, abil- 


ity to weigh objectively the many angles 
and implications of any controversy, to 
combat half-truths and assertions in- 
tended to mislead and to deceive. 

For more than a thousand years Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples have been perfecting 
by slow degrees a technique for arriving 
at group decisions democratically, name- 
ly, parliamentary debate—a language 
instrument which is one of our priceless 
possessions. Unfortunately, American 
schools have been slow to recognize their 
obligation to hand this instrument on to 
each new generation and to perfect it 
with use. Perhaps we have been too 
much concerned with perpetuating sheer 
myths about the split infinitive and the 
prepositional ending and too little con- 
cerned with giving young people in- 
struction and practice in the art of group 
discussion and the fundamental princi- 
ples of parliamentary debate. We have 
little right to expect that, when our 
young people leave the schools to assume 
the stern obligations of citizenship in a 
highly complex social order, they will be 
prepared to meet the challenge of demo- 
cratic living unless we provide systematic 
instruction in and abundant practice 
with the language instrument of group 
discussion. 

What is the purpose of English in- 
struction in a democracy? In part, at 
least, it is to give to each rising genera- 
tion the language instruments by means 
of which democracy works. This is no 
time for pious phrases about our heritage 
of freedom of speech and freedom of as- 
sembly, nor to indulge in regrets over our 
shortcomings. But now is the time to 
build democracy by giving each new gen- 
eration the competence to practice it. I 
submit, then, that one of the funda- 
mental requisites of a workable democ- 
racy is universal competence in the tech- 
nique of formal and informal group dis- 
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cussion. That is one of the services which 
teachers of the language arts can render 
in maintaining and improving the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Before I leave my discussion of this 
first major function of language-arts in- 
struction in education for democracy, I 
wish to make clear that, in choosing the 
illustration of group discussion and par- 
liamentary debate, I have chosen only 
one of a number of important language 
objectives. If my discussion at some 
length of this one seems to magnify it, its 
magnitude arises in part from my having 
not discussed the others at all. 

My second illustration relates to read- 
ing or, more specifically, to literature. I 
must return for a moment to our concept 
of English which includes reading as one 
of the four fundamental language arts. 
In all probability, when English is so 
defined, some of you ask, ‘What about 
literature?” Indeed, instruction in the 
art of reading includes reading literature, 
as it does reading newspapers, sign- 
boards, recipes, telephone directories, 
and advice to the lovelorn. Literature, of 
course, is difficult to define. In its broad- 
est sense it includes all the preserved 
writing of the human race. In its narrow- 
er sense it is confined to that portion of 
preserved writing which is good in part 
at least because of its artistic qualities. 
Whatever our definition of literature 
may be and whatever portion of pre- 
served writing is embraced by it, our con- 
cept of English includes instruction in 
literature. 

One important function which wide 
reading from our heritage of literature 
can serve is the extension of human ex- 
perience vicariously far beyond that 
which real life affords. I need not elab- 
orate the proposition that today all men 
are neighbors, even though they do not 
live together as neighbors should. The 
economic, social, political, and ideologi- 


cal interdependence of all peoples com- 
pels us, if we are to live peaceably to- 
gether, to understand all our neighbors 
in all strata of society and in the far cor- 
ners of the earth. The concept of one 
world implies one people and one com- 
munity. The concept of one community 
implies communication, for communica- 
tion is the basis of all human community. 
Literature can serve to unite us by ex- 
tending our experiences in several ways. 
I am indebted in no small measure to the 
writings of Franklin Bobbitt and Ruth 
Mary Weeks for the concept of expansion 
of experience through literature which I 
shall now develop. 

In the first place, literature can extend 
our experiences geographically. Most of 
us are forced by circumstances to live in 
a relatively restricted geographical area, 
and our firsthand experiences are con- 
fined to it. But our literature affords to 
all who would read a vagabond journey 
around the world. We can travel North to 
the Orient with Ann Morrow Lindbergh, 
spend romantic days in South America 
with William Henry Hudson in Green 
Mansions, ride with the American pio- 
neer to Oregon in The Covered Wagon, go 
Tramping with a Poet in the Rockies, or 
travel Around the World in Eleven Years 
with the Abbé children. Good books have 
the power to lure students to far countries 
among strange peoples and to regions 
near at hand but unexplored. The recent 
global war and the impending develop- 
ments in transportation and communica- 
tion have brought forcefully to our at- 
tention the fact that today the world is 
geographically one large community; but 
in this new world community live peo- 
ples of diverse ideological backgrounds, 
value patterns, and cultures. The shrink- 
ing of the world through the virtual an- 
nihilation of distance as it affects trans- 
portation and communication must be 
met, if we are to have one world and one 
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people, with universal understanding 
among the peoples of the earth. Through 
literature we can come to know our 
neighbors better. 

Through books our experiences may 
be extended historically. At best the span 
of life is a brief seventy years. Our direct 
experiences with the world are limited to 
those seventy years. But through books 
we may spend A Day in Old Athens, wit- 
ness The Last Days of Pompeii, feel the 
thrill of an older romance When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower, share the hardships 
of the American pioneers in Giants of the 
Earth, or even live vicariously from the 
time of cave men to the present in Van 
Loon’s The Story of Mankind. Not only 
do books turn back the hands of time for 
the reader but they enable him to pro- 
ject himself into the future, as he was 
once able to do in Jules Verne’s Twenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea and as 
H. G. Wells provides today in The Shape 
of Things To Come. Such imaginative 
living with peoples remote in time and 
space and sometimes foreign to his un- 
derstanding and sympathy makes no 
small contribution to man’s human de- 
velopment. Thus through the medium of 
language the spirit of the past com- 
municates with us today, welding each 
new generation to the past and giving to 
successive generations an intellectual, 
social, and moral cohesion. The experi- 
ences of the race are preserved in our 
treasury of literature, available to each 
new generation in the degree to which we 
perfect the art of reading. 

Our experiences may be extended 
through books in yet another way— 
socially. Some people are born on the 
“Gold Coast’’; others are born in slums. 
Some are reared in rural areas; others in 
urban centers. Yet all may know—in- 
deed, all should know—something of how 
the other half lives no matter to which 
half they may belong. We may share the 


hardships and heartaches of the Joads in 
Grapes of Wrath, get a clearer under- 
standing of class struggle in Galsworthy’s 
Strife, and come to appreciate the forti- 
tude of the builders in Christ in Concrete. 
Properly read, literature will produce in 
us a sensitivity to and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the trials and tribula- 
tions, hopes and aspirations, failures and 
triumphs, problems and perplexities of 
people in high places and low. Rapid 
movement from place to place across the 
earth and almost instantaneous trans- 
mission of words will not necessarily in- 
sure this sort of communication. One 
world, one people, one community, pre- 
supposes intimate knowledge of our 
neighbors, presupposes mutual under- 
standing and sharing of experiences 
among all peoples. The teaching of litera- 
ture can contribute much toward the 
achievement of our democratic ideal of 
unity amid diversity. 

We may also extend our experiences 
intellectually through books. In an age of 
specialization man needs more than ever 
before an extension of his intellectual 
interests. To be sure, the whole school 
curriculum will provide such expansion, 
but I am suggesting that the portion of 
preserved writing which we call litera- 
ture can make a substantial contribution 
to this important objective. The Star- 
gazer, Madame Curie, An American Doc- 
tor’s Odyssey, and a host of other titles 
may serve to extend intellectual hori- 
zons. There is grave danger in a complex 
society such as ours that we shall develop 
such a high degree of specialization of 
interests and talents that we actually set 
up barriers to communication—in a soci- 
ety which because of its very complexity 
demands, if we are to survive at all, a 
high degree of mutual understanding. 

In still another way, literature may 
serve to expand our experiences emo- 
tionally. Actual everyday living affords 
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to very few of us a well-balanced and 
complete emotional life. For many young 
people, life has not yet presented any real 
problems. No one in the family circle nor 
anyone immediately outside has been 
seriously ill, in material need, disap- 
pointed in love, or frustrated in ambi- 
tion. Life moves along on an even keel. 
But crises will come poverty, family 
disunion, disappointments in love, shat- 
tering of hopes, illness, death. Faced with 
these problems or in anticipation of 
them, the reader may identify himself 
with fictitious characters, but characters 
no less real to him, who have faced and 
met successfully similar crises. The point 
which | am here making is illustrated by 
a statement once made by the juvenile 
editor of Scribner's, which reads as fol 
lows: 

When | was nine years old, my father died, 
and my world seemed to have gone to picces. 
One book that I read at this time helped me 
more than all the others. In it a little girl of 
about my own age lost both her father and her 
mother, It had happened, then, to others. Rosa 
lie came through; so could 1, 


Not only may literature prepare us to 
meet emotional crises but it may reveal 
to us a whole gamut of healthy emotions 
which otherwise might be foreign to us. 
The poet's peculiar sensitivity to the 
beautiful, to the aesthetic, to the artistic 
in the everyday world and his ability to 
communicate his emotional experiences 
to others makes it possible for all of us to 
share the emotions aroused by beautiful 
sunsets, cloud formations, line and sym- 
metry, noble deeds and thoughts, and the 
things of the spirit. 

Literature may also serve to extend 
our experiences morally. | am aware of 
the antipathy some teachers have for any 
suggestion that literature may have 
moral values. I hasten to make clear that 
I am not proposing that literature be 


taught didactically or that a moral lesson 
be tagged on every piece of writing. But 
I am contending that the moral virtues, 
with which we might well be much con- 
cerned in this day, are best exemplified 
in the great literature. No, as teachers we 
need not point a moral; but properly 
motivated, read under appropriate cir- 
cumstances, sheared of the usual en- 
cumbrances of classroom assignments, 
Idylls of the King, The Vision of Sir 
Launfal, Up from Slavery, Macbeth, Self- 
reliance, and a long and impressive list of 
other titles, will give the reader vicarious 
living on a high moral plane. As Starbuck 
has said: 


In the land of Fietion there is fellowship 
with the finest spirits of the world —if that 
be allowed Dickens, Seott, Kipling, Mark 
‘Twain, Howard Pyle, Garland, Wiggin, Alcott, 
Howells. With such companionship the “mor. 
als’ will not suffer taint from animated days 
and eager evenings of novel reading. 


I have developed at some length one 
of the purposes of teaching literature, 
namely, extension of experience through 
vicarious living -extension of experience 
geographically, historically, socially, in- 
tellectually, emotionally, and morally. I 
propose that through the language art of 
reading good literature all peoples may 
be drawn closer together in mutual un- 
derstanding. Our treasury of books is the 
potential social cement which will bring 
unity out of diversity. As I have already 
indicated, however, this is only one of the 
many important objectives or functions 
of the teaching of literature. My choice 
of this one for illustrative purposes does 
not imply there is no place for the study 
of literature as an art form or of the 
techniques needed to read literature ef- 
fectively. I have chosen this objective for 
illustrative purposes chiefly because it 
represents a type of outcome in the 
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teaching of literature which in my judg- 
ment receives too little emphasis in our 
schools. It is the type of outcome among 
all others that we can defend as general 
education for all youth, the kind of func- 
tion which instruction in literature can 
serve in preparing each rising generation 
to participate fully and effectively ina 
democracy. 

I wish to present, more brietly, a 
third and last illustration an illustra- 
tion drawn from an area of the Eng 
lish curriculum to which increasing at- 
tention must be given. | refer to the 
task of training boys and girls how to be 
intelligent and discriminating consumers 
of the organs of language communication 
which modern society has developed: the 
newspaper, the periodical, the radio, and 
the motion picture, In many respects the 
newspaper, the magazine, the radio, and 
the motion picture are exerting more in- 
fluence on young people today than are 
the schools. There is not time to argue 
the point. But these facts are startling. 
The daily circulation of newspapers in 
this country is nearly fifty million. ‘This 
figure does not include the circulation of 
the more than ten thousand weekly 
newspapers. Our periodicals publish ap- 
proximately a hundred and eighty-five 
million copies per issue, and in passing it 
might be well to note that the circulation 
of pulp magazines alone is more than 
thirty million copies per issue! In ap- 
proximately nine-tenths of the homes of 
this country radios are speaking, on the 
average, five hours a day, Daytime radio 
serials have an audience of about twenty 
million, Motion-picture attendance has 
reached the staggering figure of eighty 
million weekly. Perhaps these statements 
make it easier to accept the assertion of a 
moment ago that these newer modes of 
communication are exerting a powerful 
influence upon young people. 


Our schools have an obligation and an 
opportunity to help young people be- 
come intelligent and discriminating con- 
sumers of these bombardments of lan 
guage, much of it intended to mislead, to 
deceive, to corrupt, and to confuse. Our 
periodicals, motion pictures, newspa 
pers, and radio can become sources 
of public enlightenment. Our job as 
teachers of English is to make them such 
by training new generations of compe- 
tent and critical consumers. 

I have attempted through — three 
rather concrete illustrations to indicate 
the function of English instruction in 
education for democracy. choosing 
these three -(1) training young people in 
the art of group discussion and parlia- 
mentary debate, (2) extension of experi- 
ence vicariously, and (3) training youth 
in the intelligent and discriminating use 
of newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
motion pictures | have tried to suggest 
that instruction in the language arts, in 
which every teacher has a share but 
which teachers of English have as their 
primary responsibility, transcends the 
usual petty preoccupation with contro 
versies in grammar and usage, with com 
pulsory drills in the niceties of rhetoric, 
and the almost fruitless dissection of a 
few prescribed literary classics. But the 
three which TI have chosen are merely il 
lustrative of a large number of equally 
important objectives, And I wish to make 
equally clear that my concept of English 
instruction does not preclude the proper 
study of the principles of language struc 
ture, the mastery of language skills, and 
the legitimate study of literature as an 
art form. My colleagues who follow me 
on this program will complete our under 
standing of the basic aims of English 
instruction, In opening up this discus: 
sion on basic aims, my thesis is that 
nglish instruction for all) American 
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youth must be justified in terms of its 
contribution to human development and 
to the improvement of the democratic 
way of life. 

The democratic way of life cannot 
function successfully, if it can function at 
all, except through language communica- 
tion—the -ability on the part of all peo- 
ple to speak, to read, to write, and to 
listen. A workable democracy presup- 
poses universal literacy, the ability to 
learn from others through reading and 
listening, and the ability to formulate and 
communicate one’s thoughts and feel- 


ings to others through speaking and 
writing. The language arts are the tools 
of democracy, the instruments by which 
it implements and perfects itself. The 
goal of English instruction in Américan 
education is universal literacy on a high 
plane and the employment of the written 
and spoken word for high purposes. By 
helping to achieve these ends, we as Eng- 
lish teachers may play a vital role in 
maintaining the democratic way of life 
which we were called upon to defend yes- 
terday and which we shall seek to im- 
prove tomorrow. 


These Things Shall Not Pass’ 


ROBERT C. POOLEY? 


The theme assigned to these talks this 
morning is ‘‘The English Curriculum 
in Perspective.” It is my privilege to 
consider with you for a few moments the 
English curriculum in secondary schools. 
When an artist uses the term “‘perspec- 
tive,” he is concerned with that principle 
of optics which makes objects at a dis- 
tance appear small, narrow, and con- 
stricted. Lines which at his feet are paral- 
lel appear to converge at a distance, ul- 
timately to meet at a point. When we 
use the term “‘perspective” to apply to 
the future of a curriculum, I believe we 
should reverse the laws of optics. That 
which we see far ahead should be in every 
respect larger, wider, richer, and bright- 
er than that which we see before us now. 
With such perspective we can travel for- 
ward like Wordsworth’s youth who 


.... by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 


* The second general session, NCTE Convention, 
Minneapolis, November 23, 1945. 


2 Professor in the Teaching of English, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


We have need of a vision splendid. 
The place of English in secondary edu- 
cation, once so secure and permanent, 
is now challenged, minimized, and even 
denied. We are told that English is not 
a subject but merely a technique of 
other subjects; we are told that English 
teachers are no longer needed, as anyone 
and everyone will teach English as he 
translates a page of Latin, conducts a 
chemistry experiment, directs a discus- 
sion of social problems, or leads the 
school band. We are told that three or 
four years of high-school English are a 
waste of time; that our graduates can- 
not spell, punctuate, or write a sentence; 
that they leave school hating Shake- 
speare and resolved never to read a book. 
We are told that English teachers are 
academic, pedantic, unprogressive, and 
hostile to innovation. 

It is not worth our time here to at- 
tempt to answer these allegations, or to 
winnow the thimble of truth from the 
bushel of misapprehension. But with our 
eyes fixed on the vision splendid we 
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should now trace those paths which lead 
out from the present uncertainty in 
ever widening lines to the future that we 
can make if we retain the vision, choose 
the right paths, and follow them fear- 
lessly. 

As long as young people from twelve 
to eighteen years of age are given edu- 
cation at public expense in schools con- 
ducted by professionally trained ad- 
ministrators and teachers, there will 
have to be some persons in those schools 
who perform the following tasks and 
achieve the following results. For the 
moment we are not concerned with what 
those persons are called or with how or 
when they carry out their obligations. 
The essential point is that these things 
must be done. 

Someone must teach high-school 
youth to talk to one another and to listen 
to one another. It is inconceivable that 
there could be a plan of public secondary 
education which ignored the right of 
youth to speak and be heard. But talking 
is not speaking, and sitting in the pres- 
ence of a speaker is not listening. Some- 
one must lead young people to discover 
in themselves the sources of ideas, im- 
pressions, and opinions which result 
in worth-while communication; some- 
one must teach the difference between 
hearsay and fact, between prejudice and 
judgment. Someone must teach them 
how to make an idea grow vivid in words, 
how to be persuasive, accurate, en- 
thusiastic, and sincere. It is someone’s 
task to give heart and voice to the timid, 
to make articulate and individual the 
mediocre, and to discipline the facile and 
fluent. Someone must teach how to listen 
acutely, to evaluate the soundness and 
fairness of what is said, and to give 
penetrating and constructive help to 
the speaker. These things must be done; 
who will do them? 


In the secondary school of the future, 
whatever it may be called and however 
it may be organized, youth must learn 
to write. It is inconceivable that there 
can be a high-school curriculum which 
fails to teach young people to communi- 
cate in written words. Someone in this 
school must teach the nature of a sen- , 
tence and its functions in written Eng- 
lish. Someone must show how to clothe 
an idea in words, to build a paragraph 
around a central idea, to maintain an 
essential unity in the paragraph. Some- 
one must show how ideas are expanded, 
developed, and organized; how para- 
graphs are tied together by the relent- 
less chain of logic which drives the reader 
forward to the inevitable conclusion. 
Someone must awaken observation and 
arouse curiosity, challenge thought, and 
create conviction. Above all, someone 
must quicken the dormant imagination, 
bring forth humor, fantasy, and whimsy, 
and clothe the drab commonplace with 
the spangled dress of high fancy. Some- 
one must and will do these things. Will 
it be the chemist, the athletic coach, the 
band leader? 

The secondary school of the future 
will have a library. It will be a larger, 
more attractive library than we find in 
many schools today. There will be a 
librarian, too, trained in the specific field 
of adolescent literature. This librarian 
will have no duties but the selection, 
accession, and cataloguing of books, and 
the guidance of boys and girls to find the 
books they want and need. He or she 
will be the intermediary between youth 
and books or, better still, the magnetic 
force to draw youth and books together. 
But the finest library and the most 
skilled librarian obtainable do not of 
themselves make good readers. They are 
there for youth to come to, but who 
starts the young people toward the li- 
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brary? Many teachers will awaken curios- 
ity and the demand for information 
about facts and things: trees, plants, 
machines, processes, hobbies, arts, wars, 
and politics. 

Yet something remains beyond these, 
something less tangible but closer to the 
heart of successful living, something not 
the business of the chemist, the biologist, 
the historian, the mathematician, or the 
band leader. This something is the record 
of the human spirit, the story of man’s 
endeavor to find out who and what he is, 
why he is here on earth, where he is 
going, and how he can understand and 
get along with his fellow-man. This story 
is in books but not in textbooks and 
reference books. No specific assignment 
can be made, ‘‘ For Monday study pages 
99 to 125 of the human spirit.”’ Bit by 
bit the story emerges from many books; 
a glimpse in this novel, a revelation in 
that essay, a sudden illumination from a 
poem, a new understanding from the 
record of a man’s life. Bit by bit, piece- 
meal, slowly, and each for himself, youth 
can discover the human story in books, 
many books. Who will start the quest 
for these books, interpret them, make 
them meaningful and significant? 

Someone in the secondary school of 
the future must kindle the fire of in- 
satiable quest in the heart of every stu- 
dent. Someone must be close enough to 
each individual to know him as he is: 
his hopes, fears, perplexities, and pleas- 
ures; above all, his avenues of approach. 
Someone must be prepared at the critical 
moment to place a book in his hand, or 
send him to get a specific book, to make 
him realize what that book can say to 
him, and to listen appreciatively to what 
he has found and enjoyed. 

Someone, too, must induce young 
people to read, understand, and enjoy 
together the record of human experience 


as revealed in what is somewhat omi- 
nously called “great literature.”’ It is 
called great only because over an indef- 
inite length of time the majority of read- 
ers have found it richer, fuller, ‘more 
satisfying, and more stimulating than 
any other kind of reading. Young people 
unaided rarely discover this literature for 
themselves. They are frightened away 
by titles, names, unfamiliarity of form, 
and difficulties of reading. Someone must 
make the titles significant, the names 
meaningful, the form understandable, 
and the text intelligible. Casual refer- 
ences, supplementary reading lists, and 
required book reports do not unlock the 
treasures of literature. Only shared ex- 
periences under inspired leadership will 
bring the enrichment of human experi- 
ence to be found in great literature. Who 
in the secondary school of the future will 
provide this leadership? Is this task so 
unimportant that it may be casually in- 
serted into a discussion of social prob- 
lems, attached to an experiment in chem- 
istry or physics, or tied by nebulous 
threads to art or music? 

The inventive genius of man has given 
us toys and tools which vastly enrich 
human experience. An electric wave 
carries voices and music to classroom 
and home; a beam of light projects on a 
beaded screen all that the eye can see; 
a disk of wax or plastic makes possible 
an unchanging repetition of words and 
music; soon an electric wave will carry 
to classroom and home the instantane- 
ous record of experience for eye and ear 
together. Samples of human life and 
knowledge of the world once available 
only in books now flash on the screen 
and roar from loud-speakers. It is in- 
evitable that young people will find in 
these tools easy avenues to experience. 
For many they will provide the principal 
avenues of experience. We may well ask, 
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“What kinds of experience? Experiences 
leading to what?” 

Someone in the secondary school of 
the future must lay the foundations for 
the classification, utilization, and evalu- 
ation of these avenues of experience. It 
is granted that a portion of these ex- 
periences will be factual in character, 
easily classified as science, art, music, 
news, and the like. But what about en- 
tertainment? What about political, eco- 
nomic, and social spellbinders? What 
about drama, the short story, and the 
novel, whether on the air or on the 
screen? It must be some teacher’s task 
to make these experiences part of the 
development of young people. Someone 
must create good taste, standards of 
judgment, critical evaluation. Someone 
must relate the story on the screen to 
stories in books; someone must bring to- 
gether radio plays and stage plays, radio 
talks and assembly talks. Whose job is 
it? Who is fitted by professional train- 
ing, by backgrounds in literature, dra- 
ma, and oratory? In whose room can this 
synthesis and evaluation take place? 

Someone, as I have tiresomely re- 
peated, will have the privilege and the 
task in the secondary school of the fu- 
ture to teach young people the arts of 
speaking and listening, the art of writ- 
ing for fun and fact, the art of reading to 
understand the human spirit, the ap- 
preciation and response to great litera- 
ture, and the assimilation and evaluation 
of human experience on the air and on 
the screen. If this someone is not the 
English teacher, then who will it be? 

If this someone in the school of the 
future is not the English teacher, it will 
be because we have sold our birthright. 
If the vision splendid fail us, if we fail 
to see the wood for the trees, if we re- 
main penny wise and pound foolish, we 
may discover that the school of the fu- 
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ture has disinherited us and divided our 
birthright among our brothers and sis- 
ters. There will be no teachers of Eng- 
lish, and we shall have to seek other em- 
ployment or starve. 

There are many signs that this gloomy 
predication is more than a figure of 
speech. “‘Now is the time,” says the 
famous typing phrase, “for all good men 
to come to the aid of the party.” The 
curriculum commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English is under- 
taking its task at a critical moment in 
the history of our profession. Somehow 
and soon the new curriculum in second- 
ary-school English must show unmis- 
takably and irrefutably that there is a 
job of fundamental importance to young 
people which can be performed most 
efficiently in classes which for want of a 
better word we call ‘English classes’’; 
that this job calls for a special kind of 
teacher, selected for particular skills 
and talents, and trained in particular 
ways to conduct these classes; and that 
these English teachers have the skill and 
the will to re-examine their task, to re- 
value their purposes, to discard tradi- 
tional waste, and seize upon effective 
innovations—in short, to produce a 
curriculum in English at once unques- 
tionable in theory and unassailable in 
practice. To the skeptics who ask, “Is 
English necessary?” the new curricu- 
lum should be an indisputable affirma- 
tive. 

What are the characteristics of this 
new curriculum? I cannot answer, for 
neither you nor I has the right to suggest 
the pattern for what will be the joint 
product of us all. But I have a right as 
an individual to express some prefer- 
ences and hopes for the new curriculum. 
From among all the possibilities, | have 
selected three areas to discuss briefly: 
the teaching of language and grammar, 
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the teaching of composition, and the 
teaching of literature. 

In the teaching of language and gram- 
mar we badly need a housecleaning. The 
best rooms are still furnished with an- 
tiques which long since should have been 
given to the museum or burned. First 
candidate for eviction is the ancient and 
wobbly theory that instruction in formal 
grammar is essential to the effective use 
of English in speech and writing. There 
is no evidence to be gathered by repu- 
table means to show that grammar in 
any way improves the normal speech and 
writing habits of pupils. Indeed, in 
those years where grammar is now most 
commonly taught, Grades VII to X in- 
clusive, there is much evidence that the 
teaching of grammar actually inhibits 
growth in the successful use of language 
by consuming large blocks of time which 
should be given to the practice of speak- 
ing and writing. There is a place for 
grammar in the secondary-school cur- 
riculum, a minor place, delayed to those 
years after basic habits are established 
and when the ambitious student seeks 
new patterns of sentences in which to 
make fresh and lively his own ideas. 
Even then the time given to grammar 
will be wasted unless the new curricu- 
lum shows how to make grammar a 
creative process of building sentences. 
Our housecleaning will be futile if it 
leaves us the old antiques in a new ar- 
rangement. 

Second on the list for the junkman are 
all the textbooks, workbooks, drill pads, 
and practice sheets which attempt to 
teach usage, grammar, and composition 
by the dissection and mutilation of 
printed sentences. More time is wasted 
currently in our schools by these inven- 
tions of misguided zeal than by any other 
means. Why is it, after some decades of 
blank-filling, crossing-out of words, 


changing or re-writing of sentences in 
books, with all too evident failure to 
teach effective expression, we still con- 
tinue to buy and use them in large quan- 
tities? The new curriculum must’ some- 
how make crystal clear the obvious but 
most easily forgotten truth that the only 
way to learn to speak is to speak and 
the only way to learn to write is to write. 
Like Pilgrim on his immortal journey 
we are tempted off the straight path by 
every deluding and vain shortcut. The 
new curriculum must show us how to 
make every exercise a creative and func- 
tional use of English for a genuine pur- 
pose. Children will make errors, of 
course. So do we. The deficiencies in the 
use of language which appear in their 
speech and writing must be corrected. 
But in creative teaching the emphasis 
will be on the communication and on the 
errors only as impediments to successful 
communications. The taking of errors 
out of their context, the drilling of er- 
rors and corrections in isolation from real 
language uses, the filling-in of blanks and 
crossing-out of words, the dreary reading 
of textbook exercises must give way to 
live and lively English. 

The new curriculum must find the 
way to make composition become the 
free and natural expression of independ- 
ent ideas, or, to use the current term, 
composition must become communica- 
tion. It is possible for a pupil to go 
through high school and receive good 
grades in English without learning the 
difference between writing and com- 
municating. Such pupils write neat and 
often mechanically perfect papers with 
one, two, or three paragraphs arranged 
in proper sequence. But the subject and 
its treatment are entirely second hand. 
The pupil has absorbed from reading or 
from listening certain facts or ideas 
which he repeats more or less in his own 
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words with a glib facility. The subject 
has no real significance to him, nor has 
it raised any internal response. His 
produce contains nothing which he him- 
self has said. In the process of writing he 
has been not much more than a kind of 
automatic relay between the source and 
the product. 

The new curriculum must make clear 
that good composition must fill these 
requirements: first, that the subject 
arise from a genuine need or interest of 
the pupil that stimulates him to thought 
and feeling; second, that he find for him- 
self (with help if needed) the form or plan 
of the writing to develop it his own way; 
and, third, that when finished he has the 
sense of having made a statement, pro- 
claimed an idea, defended a position, or 
expressed experience and feeling in prose 
or verse which is his own and in which he 
can take pride. 

Such composition follows no set pat- 
erns; exacts no uniform product. The 
teacher cannot be a taskmaster. The 
new curriculum must show him how to 
be a self-starter, a spark plug, a percus- 
sion cap, or any figure of speech you like 
to indicate the one who sets off a train of 
action in another. And after action there 
must be reaction, or evaluation. No one 
expresses himself to a vacuum; very few 
write for themselves alone. We want 
recognition and appreciation. To evalu- 
ate composition effectively, the new cur- 
riculum must teach us how to create 
groups of pupils who listen to composi- 
tion with attention and courtesy, who 
judge fairly, and who express opinions 
frankly but with due regard for the feel- 
ings of the author. Such an audience is 
not easy to gain, but, if we know our 
job, we will show that we can do it be- 
cause we know that an audience of this 
kind provides the perfect stimulus to 
genuine writing. 
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Our new curriculum must show us how 
to avoid the two great fallacies of cur- 
rent teaching of literature: (1) that great 
literature is good for pupils, regardless 
of whether or not they understand it, 
and (2) that each selection of literature 
will influence, move, and instruct each 
pupil in any class to the same degree. 
The second fallacy is seen in our ex- 
aminations, which expect the same re- 
sponses to a common body of literature 
of thirty-five or more pupils; the first fal- 
lacy is exhibited in our courses of study 
which grow lyrical over the appreci- 
ation and enjoyment of literature but 
rarely say anything about understand- 
ing it. 

The truth is that, where there is little 
or imperfect understanding, there is no 
appreciation and enjoyment; where the 
understanding is relatively complete, 
very little external stimulus to apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment is needed. There is 
not much we can do about appreciation 
until it comes spontaneously; then we 
can provide standards for comparison 
and evaluation. There is even less we can 
do about enjoyment in the sense of teach- 
ing it. Pleasure is contagious; we rarely 
enjoy something because we are told we 
ought to enjoy it. Somehow the new cur- 
riculum must make these simple truths 
so clear that the least inspired teacher 
cannot go far astray. 

The new curriculum must make us 
see that the pupil in our literature 
classes is not a vessel to be filled with 
predigested pellets of literary fact and 
biography but an adventurer setting 
forth on a quest of understanding. What 
he can read and understand, so that a 
significant communication passes from 
the author to him, constitutes a sound 
choice of reading matter for that pupil. 
A selection of literature which he does 
not understand, in which little or no 
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communication passes from the author 
to him, no matter how famous or in- 
trinsically great the selection may be, 
is an improper choice for that pupil. 
Fortunately we know that the range 
and level of understanding is not static, 
or he would be forever excluded from the 
enjoyment and appreciation of all but 
the simplest material. Within ultimate 
limits every pupil is capable of steady 
and progressive growth; experiences with 
people, with ideas, with emotions pro- 
vide the expanding background of un- 
derstanding. We must grasp and prac- 
tice the principle that teaching literature 
not only is selecting and presenting 
what the pupil can at the moment un- 
derstand but is also the creative process 
of relating the experiences in literature 
to the experiences of young people in a 
constant chain reaction of improved un- 
derstanding. 

These considerations lead further to 
two important principles of method 
which I hope to find in our new curricu- 
lum. Since we are confronted with that 
irreconcilable paradox of public educa- 
tion, the task of developing individual 
minds in large groups, we must create 
our curriculum to deal with each pupil 
simultaneously as a unique individual 
and also as a member of a group. The 
first principle is: The study of some lit- 
erature by a group or class together is 
essential to the fullest development of 
understanding, appreciation, and en- 
joyment. The members of a group teach 
each other; they awaken contacts of ex- 
perience, they arouse memories of ex- 
periences and feelings, they clarify un- 
derstanding by differing, and they spread 
enjoyment by contagion. For these rea- 


sons every class in literature should 
study together and with the guidance of 
a qualified teacher representative selec- 
tions of literature, chosen to meet the 
needs of group understanding. __ 

The second principle is: The growth of 
pupils in literary experience and insight 
is an individual growth, governed by all 
the factors which make one individual 
different from another. The course in 
literature at any grade level must pro- 
vide for the direction and counseling of 
each pupil as an individual reader, to 
enlarge his experience with books as 
rapidly and as far as he can go. This re- 
quirement bears little resemblance to 
the usual “outside” or required reading 
with formal book reports or detective 
tests to spare the teacher the labor of 
reading books. To do this job calls for a 
person who has three unique qualifica- 
tions: (1) the ability to know, under- 
stand, and make contact with each pupil 
as an individual; to have his confidence, 
respect, and co-operative assistance in 
his own growth; (2) to know at first 
hand great numbers of books which will 
speak effectively to young people of the 
ages and backgrounds represented in his 
group; (3) to be himself a constant, in- 
satiable, and independent reader of 
books; in other words, to be himself a 
living example of the kind of reader he 
aspires to make each pupil. 

Where will we find such teachers if 
not in the ranks of our own profession? 
And where will we find the curriculum 
I have discussed if we do not make it? 
Here is the job, the challenge, and, I 
venture to hope, the vision. What we do 
with it will determine the future of 
English in secondary education. 


Cinema Syndrome’ 


MAX J. HERZBERG? 


Te sound film is the most stupendous 
and revolutionary educational invention 
since the invention of the printing press. 
When Edison began his experiments with 
this device, or combination of devices, in 
1894, he was pointing the way toward a 
contrivance as time-saving and as ener- 
gy-saving in education as the complicat- 
ed structures of an automobile factory or 
a newspaper pressroom are in industry. 

But one would not think the sound 
film so momentous or important if one 
looked at our schools today, a full gen- 
eration since this contrivance came into 
practical use. It is only haltingly and 
faultily that we have attempted to bring 
films to educational fulfilment. Vested 
interests, lethargy, but mainly ignorance 
and misunderstanding continue to stand 
in the way of such fruition all over the 
land. It is indeed a disease of education 
that films are still only a toy in our 
schools, still only an incidental and not 
an essential and indispensable procedure. 
What are the symptoms of this disease or, 
to abandon medicine for logic, what are 
the fallacies, the misconceptions which 
prevent a full realization of cinema val- 
ues? Let me mention five causes of mis- 
understanding. 

1. It is not clearly enough perceived 
that, as a semantic device, pictures 
speak louder than words. In this con- 
nection we need not dwell on the truism 
that sound pictures are merely part of a 


1 Delivered before the Radio-Photoplay Sec- 
tional Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English at Minneapolis, November 23, 1945. 


2 Principal, Weequahic High School, Newark, 
N.J. 
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vast system of communication devices 
which make possible what somewhat 
naively we choose to call civilization. 
Man’s scheme of living has developed 
through the ages as a consequence of the 
evolution of his power to communicate, 
from the limited space and time range of 
gestures and grunts to the tremendously 
rapid and far-flung effectiveness of print, 
telegraphy, and radio. 

Nor need we dwell on the equally 
platitudinous fact that it is the business 
of language arts teachers to provide in- 
struction in the skills of communication. 
From the time when motion pictures and 
radio first began their evolution as the 
most popular of modern folk arts, English 
teachers instinctively felt that it was 
particularly their business to deal with 
them. That instinctive feeling, in my 
judgment, arose from a realization on 
their part that these arts were funda- 
mentally mediums of verbal communica- 
tion and therefore within the province of 
the language arts. Some debate ensued 
regarding this question, yet apparently 
little doubt exists today that the cinema 
is as truly one of the language arts as is 
literature itself. 

But as communication and as a lan- 
guage the cinema performs a special and 
distinctive function. The admirable Har- 
vard report on General Education in a 
Free Society stated the point very well in 
its final section on new mediums of edu- 
cation. Speaking of films and television, 
the report said: 

Something of a revolution is indeed taking 


place through these new means of bringing the 
world itself, and clarified versions of it, to us. 
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Traditionally language deputizes for what has 
to be absent. It tells us what we might see or 
hear. But too often it gets in the way of, or re- 
places, all that could give it a meaning..... 
Now that the things and events themselves can 
be brought to us, the role of language is re- 
versed. Instead of words having to explain or 
represent things, it is rather things, and actual 
processes taking place before us, which explain 
words or call them in question. In the making of 
a good instructional or documentary film the 
duties of language are searchingly looked into, 
and the needless obscurities of traditional texts 
are exposed. A healthy criticism is started, and 
language, gaining a rival in its new partner, has 
new standards of lucidity to live up to. 


This sound doctrine of the Harvard 
report may perhaps be supplemented in 
the minds of teachers by the reflection 
that, after all, many of our alphabets and 
our words originated in pictographs and 
in onomatopoeia, remote ancestors of the 
film and the sound track. 

2. Because of another misunderstand- 
ing, it is not yet apparent to teachers 
(and here English teachers have been 
particularly at fault) that the art of the 
motion picture is an independent, al- 
most incredibly vital, art and, more 
specifically, that motion-picture art is 
not the art of literature, even though it 
may, as a language art, have many close 
correlations with literature. 

Literature itself is, of course, a con- 
geries of somewhat loosely related arts, 
all of which employ words as their pri- 
mary medium but not all of them as 
their sole medium. It is foolish to expect 
a drama or a ballad to conform to the 
conventions and techniques of a novel. 
Even such intimately related arts as the 
novel and the short story cannot be sub- 
jected to the same criteria, and the mas- 
sive epics of the Western world are art 
products quite distinct from the seven- 
teen-syllable hokkus of the Japanese. 

English teachers have, nevertheless, 
often insisted on fitting motion pictures 
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into the Procrustean standards of some 
form of literature. They have failed to 
realize that nowhere in the history of 
man has there existed an art that called 
for the combination of so many skills as 
is the case with the motion picture. It 
makes demands on astonishingly varied 
talents and seeks to merge many me- 
chanical and human activities into a unit 
of art. Often, to be sure, this orchestra- 
tion of talents produces a discord rather 
than a harmony; only occasionally does 
it produce a masterpiece. But what we 
need to keep in mind constantly and 
steadfastly is that we do not judge the 
success or failure of a particular motion 
picture by the degree to which it repro- 
duces the qualities of a fine novel or a 
beautiful poem or even a stirring play. 

This misunderstanding appears most 
frequently when a notable novel or bi- 
ography, the lineaments of which have 
become familiar in our minds from enjoy- 
able reading, is brought to the screen in a 
motion-picture version. The expectation 
of many admirers of the original is that 
its details will be faithfully reproduced in 
the movie. But this is a futile and foolish 
expectation. All that can be expected is 
that the movie version will show fidelity 
not to the details but to the spirit of the 
original and that the producer will not 
make unnecessary and wanton changes 
in his reproduction of a classic. 

I regret to say that this reasonable ex- 
pectation is often disappointed and that 
some movie versions of the classics keep 
little but the titles of the original. Yet we 
must continue to be reasonable, and 
there is a salutary measure those of us 
can take who tend to become impatient 
with Hollywood’s drastic alterations. All 
we need do is turn to that prototype of 
Hollywood, Elizabethan London’s Bank- 
side, and to those forerunners of the 
Hollywood crew, the rowdy, bawdy, 
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boisterous, ruthless Elizabethan drama- 
tists, and note what they did to the 
classics and to the best-sellers of their 
time. They were neither reverent nor 
scrupulous; their sole purpose was to 
produce plays that would satisfy to a 
reasonable extent their artistic con- 
science and also (and this was really im- 
portant) satisfy the box office. The re- 
sult, strangely and paradoxically, was a 
series of literary masterpieces, concern- 
ing which we usually remember only the 
fact that they were written as plays; we 
forget that they were often stage versions 
of classics. 

3. Ishould like to discuss here the way 
in which our undue literary and class- 
room seriousness generally deludes us 
into overlooking the excellent comedy of 
the screen, so that we rarely think it 
worthwhile in English classrooms to 
analyze the masterly comedic effects of a 
writer and producer like Preston Sturges 
or to discuss the remarkable histrionic 
skill of a great clown like Danny Kaye. 
I should also like to mention in passing 
the potent and favorable effect which the 
movies can have on reading, and on 
which some alert and intelligent pub- 
lishers like Grosset and Dunlap have 
capitalized by synchronizing the publica- 
tion of film stories with the appearance of 
the movies that tell the same stories. 

I shall go on to the third deficiency 
which vitiates the use of movies in the 
classroom, namely, the startling fact that 
no major textbooks have as yet been de- 
vised in which direct, extended, unre- 
mitting, and emphatic employment is 
made of sound-film material as an inte- 
gral, not an incidental or supplementary, 
part of instruction. Such textbooks are 
certain to appear, perhaps in the near 
future. But failure to make it clear to 
potential producers of such textbooks 
that efficient, term-long combinations of 


verbal text and sound film will be wel- 
comed by us is a deplorable indication of 
our lethargy and insensitivity. 

Nor have we developed adequate ped- 
agogic techniques for handling such ma- 
terial, although there have been some 
sound and valuable discussions of the 
subject. I may particularly mention the 
volume called Focus on Learning: Motion 
Pictures in the School, written after much 
research by Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and 
published by the American Council on 
Education. Many teachers still do not 
realize that, in view of classroom condi- 
tions, a twenty-minute film is superior to 
a forty-minute film and that a longer 
film, like David Copperfield, should be 
given in serial instalments. Administra- 
tors fail to realize that lavish expendi- 
tures on motion-picture equipment and 
films are ridiculous if provision is not at 
the same time made for training teachers 
in effective use of the material and if a 
competent director is not immediately 
placed in charge of the work. Schools of 
education are likewise decidedly at fault 
when they fail, as many do, to give in- 
struction in the field of audiovisual 
aids. 

4. As a fourth fault, we have allowed 
commercial interests to manufacture 
their products without any real insist- 
ence on our part that the remarkable 
techniques developed in motion-picture 
production and some of the impressive 
plays created by these processes must be 
made available as a public service in the 
schools as well as in theaters. Failure to 
be stubborn in our insistence is a symp- 
tom of social backwardness or of a timid- 
ity that too often characterizes educa- 
tional leadership. 

It is clearly evident that, in general, 
we have not seen to it that the weight of 
our authority is felt in the motion-picture 
industry, if necessary uncomfortably 
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felt. For we are not a noisy minority 
group applying pressure techniques for 
our own selfish advantage; we have no 
special or divisive interests. The fact is, 
we are the people. 

5. Finally, we have not been suffi- 
ciently insistent on producing among 
our students critical, even if for most 
part appreciative, attitudes toward this 
engrossing occupation of much of their 
leisure time. Our educational task in this 
field is a twofold one—to use audiovisual 
aids to a vastly increased extent and to 
establish criteria for the out-of-school ap- 
preciation of movies, radio, and tele- 
vision, the big three that are today slow- 
ly moving toward their own U.N.O. Our 
opportunity to establish such standards 
is at the same time our power to control 
conditions in this vast realm. 

1 assume, as I have already indicated, 
that we shall weigh these arts by no un- 
veracious scale, for if we do so, our alert 


and up-and-coming young folks will have 
none of us and will even react negatively 
and dangerously. But if we remember 
that these are arts of enjoyment, that 
they are vigorous and lusty products of 
our dynamic age, that in their free- 
spoken irreverence, frequent unruliness, 
and caustic humor they are character- 
istically American, if we candidly share 
the pleasure that our boys and girls take 
in motion pictures and radio, we shall 
win them over to honest judgments of 
productions obviously varying in merit. 
Then we shall go far, and we shall tre- 
mendously increase the potency of our 
educational efforts. 

Some people say, positively and pessi- 
mistically: ‘Motion pictures are theater. 
Classroom procedures are pedagogy. And 
never the twain shall meet.”’ I am con- 
vinced, however, that the two not only 
met long ago but that they are destined 
to an enduring friendship. 


Watchman, What of “Integration”? ? 


E. LOUISE NOYES'* 


To “INTEGRATE” or not to “‘integrate’’? 
That is no longer the question in Santa 
Barbara High School, for we have, we 
think, made our final decision on that 
problem. Notice that I do not say that 
we have solved our problem. We are not 
omniscient, and, besides, any problem 
that concerns helping a child tome to 
mature adulthood is a problem that 
grows with every seeming solution. But 
we have decided after a fairly long period 
of working honestly with various kinds of 
experimental courses that for Santa Bar- 
bara High School the answer to the prob- 
lem of helping students become well- 
integrated adults does not lie in the “‘in- 
tSanta Barbara (Calif.) High School. 


tegration” of English and social studies 
courses. 

Let us look briefly at the steps that 
brought us to this decision. 

In the fall of 1936 a number of sopho- 
more classes on an elective basis began 
work on a course called ‘‘Builders To- 
gether” in place of the conventional 
sophomore English.? This course, which 
took its objective from Robert Haven 
Schauffler’s “Scum of the Earth” and 
was in reality an adventure in world 
friendship, with that friendship begin- 
ning right in Santa Barbara, was used as 


*See Broening et al., Conducting Experiences in 
English (New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1939), 
pp. 243 ff., for a more detailed account. 
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originally planned for five years. Then to 
come into line with a general curriculum 
revision, on a scope and sequence plan, 
extending from the kindergarten through 
the high school, this course was dropped 
and one built entirely on the idea of ori- 
entation and the solving of personal 
problems became the tenth-year work. 
Called “Problems in Modern Living,” 
it lasted two years. Its subject matter 
was drawn largely from the field of the 
social studies, but since Santa Barbara 
has never had a required course in social 
studies in the tenth year, and since Eng- 
lish is the only required subject in that 
year, it fell to the lot of the English 
teachers, plus some commercial, some 
social studies, and some mathematics 
teachers, to teach this course. (This last 
statement may perhaps serve as a fore- 
shadowing of the things that happened 
to the literature and the communication 
skills that the sophomores needed to get.) 
For two years teachers of this course 
tried valiantly to give sophomores what 
they needed, but the meat was never 
there; everyone concerned felt that the 
vitamin content was far too low, that the 
necessary nourishment was lacking. So 
in 1943-44 a further change was made by 
committees of those who had been teach- 
ing both this course and “Builders To- 
gether.”’” We decided that “How To Be 
Safe in Traffic’ (and elsewhere) and 
“How To Make the School More Demo- 
cratic,” along with several other units, 
could go somewhere else than in the 
tenth-year English classes. By salvaging 
what seemed best from ‘Problems in 
Modern Living” and by using materials 
from “Builders Together” that several of 
us, including our principal, had been sor- 
ry to give up, we have arrived at what 
seems a good working basis for the tenth- 
year work. The emphasis in the first 
semester is on orientation to the school 


and to studying and then on living with 
one’s immediate community—family, 
friends, school. In the second semester 
the emphasis goes very naturally to liv- 
ing with one’s world neighbors and to the 
part that today’s young people must 
play in building the future. The subject 
matter of the course is still what many 
people would call social studies, but since 
when has a concern with the welfare of 
mankind been the prerogative of any one 
subject field? Certainly the humanities 
have always been concerned with such 
things. Though the course, as it now 
stands, has been planned for the most 
part by English teachers and is, praise 
be, taught by English teachers, it is still 
concerned with the matters that many 
people think make a core course. It is, 
for instance, still concerned with the 
maximum growth of the individual stu- 
dent, with his adjustment to his environ- 
ment, with problems that concern him 
right now, not at some vague far-off 
time in the future; in other words, it is 
very definitely concerned with helping 
the student make of himself a well- 
integrated individual, ready to take his 
place in both the work and the play of 
the world. These are some of the things 
that core-course enthusiasts demand; 
these are some of the things that we are 
doing; but our physical setup is no longer 
that usually demanded by the before- 
mentioned enthusiasts. 

Meanwhile, from about 1938 on, ex- 
perimenting had been proceeding on the 
eleventh-grade level whenever any teach- 
er felt impelled to do it. Several courses, 
all of them of two periods, and all of them 
including both the required English and 
the required American history, were 
tried out. Finally, it seemed wise to re- 
quire a two-period “integrated” course 
of all eleventh-graders, the work to cover 
very much the same things that the ex- 
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perimental courses had. After a summer 
workshop of the teachers concerned, the 
work was begun, some of the classes be- 
ing taught by social studies teachers and 
some by English teachers. For two years 
teachers really tried to make a success of 
the two-period work, but at the end of 
that time there had been so much dis- 
satisfaction expressed by students, 
teachers, and parents that the attempt 
was ended and the juniors now have 
“American Civilization” with the social 
studies teachers and “American Living” 
with the English teachers. So much for 
what happened; now for an evaluation of 
it all. 

Why was there so much dissatisfac- 
tion, why did the core course not succeed 
in doing what it should have done? 

For one thing, the whole idea got off 
to a bad start, in spite of our years of 
experimentation, because not all the 
teachers who taught the course were 
really sold on the plan. Some just plain 
did not approve, and some felt insecure 
in the new and strange field. Another 
thing that was the greatest stumbling 
block to real core success, I feel, was that 
the new units were planned entirely by 
social studies teachers and that the Eng- 
lish side of the work was merely invited 
in by the back door for a handout, as it 
were. In the workshop for the tenth 
grade all the teachers really worked to- 
gether, and that is one reason probably 
why the tenth year came nearer to suc- 
cess than did the eleventh. 

One area in which the core course 
failed was the communication skills. 
Most of the social studies teachers mere- 
ly rejoiced in having a two-period social 
studies class, and other things were left 
to take care of themselves. One amusing 
and maddening thing was that even 
some of the English teachers who taught 
the course taught mostly the “American 


Civilization” angle of it, because they 
were so afraid that they would not be 
fair to that side! 

Literature was almost entirely neg- 
lected. And by literature I do not mean 
merely belles-lettres. Newspapers and 
pamphlets, plus a few nonfiction books 
read almost wholly for their factual value 
alone, do not give the student any in- 
sight into what literature has to offer 
him in the way of spiritual growth, or 
even of growth in discernment and un- 
derstanding of people. One special thing 
the seniors complained of last year—and 
they were all youngsters who had come 
through the core course—was that never 
once did they get to read and discuss 
some one book together. I could scarcely 
pry them loose from Hamlet because it 
was the first time that they had had a 
chance to argue about characters that 
they all knew. One teacher did not even 
give out the American literature text 
that was supposed to go hand in hand 
with the social studies work (and was of a 
type to do that very satisfactorily!) until 
the last month of school! On the other 
hand, a few who tried hard to be fair to 
the literature found themselves delighted 
with their own discoveries of new joys in 
teaching, but they were in the minority. 

Both communications skills and litera- 
ture could be taken care of in a core 
class, if teachers were willing to work 
like fury and learn new techniques, but 
too many of them are not; the old way is 
so much less fatiguing! 

One other possible reason why the 
eleventh grade was not so successful as 
the tenth grade is that the eleventh- 
grade work was an attempted synthesis 
of two courses that had previously had 
entities of their own, while the tenth 
grade was more nearly an entirely new 
setup. 

Necessary school routine worked 
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against the success of the core course. 
This completely inflexible two-period 
bloc in the student’s program made it al- 
most impossible to program him satis- 
factorily in his other subjects. We were 
even driven to having two of the core 
groups meet in split periods, one just 
before and the other just after lunch. 
But this, it seems to me, kills the core 
course, for continuity is of the essence. 

Advantages? Yes, there were some. 

Certainly each teacher of a core group 
got to know his students better than he 
ever had before. Students did have long- 
er units of time in which to do things. 
Some excursions could be completed dur- 
ing class time. Classes became a better- 
welded social unit. For those teachers 
who would, music, art, and literature 
took their rightful place beside the his- 
tory. 

Our principal, when asked once what 
good he thought all this work with “‘inte- 
grated” classes was doing, said, “It has 
brought better teaching if it has done 
nothing else. It has forced teachers to 
think through their own aims and objec- 
tives and to examine their own practices. 
Even if for nothing else this would have 
made it worth while.” This perhaps is 
the biggest advantage that the core 
course has had. Since better teaching 
means better-adjusted young people, the 
advantage is perhaps greater than one at 
first realizes. 

After all this experience with “inte- 
grated”’ courses, in workshop, in classes, 
and in supervising workshop and classes, 
I am convinced that for tenth and elev- 
enth grades, at least,“integration,”’ “core 


course,” call it what you will, is in theory 
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the ideal setup; that in a millennial situa- 
tion it would be ideal in practice also. But 
most of us are still working and strug- 
gling to help youth in most mundane 
surroundings, and in such surroundings 
“integration,”’ so called, is unfair both to 
students and to teachers. 

When the academic world reverses it- 
self and the universities and colleges send 
out teachers who are human beings well 
trained both in the humanities and in the 
social studies, not just persons who have 
been through a certain number of highly 
repetitive courses in Education, then 
“integration” will work. 

When teachers cease to be merely spe- 
cialists in a subject field and become also 
specialists in living, a state that comes 
only through broad and deep study in 
many fields, through a genuine delight in 
working with young people, and through 
a life well lived, then “integration” will 
work. For only well-integrated teachers 
can help students become well-integrated 
individuals. 

Whatever happens, whether we “inte- 
grate’ or whether we do not, we who 
teach English must be so alert, so alive, 
so completely interested in the optimum 
development of young people that no one 
can possibly say of us that we are reac- 
tionaries or concerned with vested inter- 
ests or with face-saving. This thing we 
call English is so big, so vital, so glorious- 
ly full of possibilities for helping youth to 
become adults, is so far removed from the 
formal grammar and the killing of all joy 
in literature that sometimes still passes 
for “English,” that it challenges every 
teacher of English to give always of his 
best. More power to such teaching and 
such teachers! 


Reflecting the Community through the Yearbook 


GLENN HANSON* 


A QUOTATION from a city newspaper, 
the DeKalb New Era of Decatur, Geor- 
gia, will indicate the reception a school 
annual received when the editorial staff 
decided to reflect the community 
through the yearbook: 

Decatur this week is basking in the warm 
glow of sincere praise accorded her by the senior 
class of Decatur Girls’ High School which dedi- 
cated its 1945 Stylus, the class annual, to 
Decatur—‘“‘a city of homes, schools and church- 
es; a city that has preserved the best in com- 
munity living; a city ever mindful of its youth.” 

Decatur, a town of thirteen hundred 
just a few miles from Atlanta, expressed 
its appreciation for the message of the 
Girls’ High School yearbook in more 
than the columns of the local paper. The 
city commission passed a resolution of 
appreciation for the dedication of the 
annual to the city “in language,” quotes 
the resolution, “that beautifully de- 
scribes the hopes and desire of every true 
citizen of Decatur.’”’ The commission 
directed the city manager to place the 
yearbook in the city library, where all 
Decaturians may enjoy it. 

Town merchants must have welcomed 
the 1945 Stylus. The community theme 
of the book focused attention on the 
economic as well as the cultural life of the 
city. The advertising section was intro- 
duced with a photograph of a typical 
shopping corner in downtown Decatur, 
just as other parts of the book featured 
home-town scenes. The public relations 
value of the yearbook cannot be esti- 
mated. 


1 Editor of the Scholastic Editor; University of 
Minnesota. 


The community theme of the Stylus 
must also have proved interesting to 
Decatur parents, who had an opportuni- 
ty to look again at Decatur, knowing the 
viewpoint of their daughters toward the 
home town. Wrote the girls in the Fore- 
word to the yearbook: 

The old town clock perched under the court- 
house eaves, like some wise bird, looks down on 
us, aS we pass going to and fro. It marks the 
time as it slips away; days making months; 
months, years; and years, a lifetime. It is the 
heart of the town. All streets converge here, for 
Decatur was built around the courthouse 
square. So, too, our lives have been built around 
Decatur, influenced by its ideals, fashioned by 
its many opportunities for development. There 
is scarcely a phase of our lives that does not 
bear its imprint. In this our 1945 Stylus, we 
want to say, ‘‘Thanks, Decatur,” for your sin- 
cere, whole-hearted interest in us, at our work 
and in our play. 


The Decatur annual is but one of the 
many college and high-school books 
throughout the nation that have focused 
attention on the home town in the reali- 
zation that no school is built in a vac- 
uum. Schools are supported by the sur- 
rounding community; they derive much 
of their color, their character, their tradi- 
tions from the neighboring countryside. 
Recognition of the community in their 
yearbook can widen the horizon of the 
students and can enable the staff to pic- 
ture the activities of the school more 
realistically. 

The growing recognition of the com- 
munity is expressive of the development 
of the school yearbook. At first, and for 
many years, the annual was little more 
than a “mug book,” a luxury of the sen- 
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ior class. Little attempt was made to 
cover the activities of the year, and less 
attempt was made to interpret them. 

After World War I yearbooks became 
more elaborate, increased their scope. 
Greater use was made of the ‘‘theme,”’ a 
means of adding interest to the book and 
of holding the various parts of the vol- 
ume together. Too often, however, the 
theme was only an artificial method of 
keeping one book from looking like the 
previous year’s book. 

Commercial companies even went so 
far as to sell ready-made themes in the 
form of ready-printed inserts or engrav- 
ings designed by professional artists. 
Thus a book in Missouri might have a 
Viking theme one year, and the following 
year the same plates might crop up on 
the East Coast. 

Use of far-fetched themes too often re- 
sults in an artificial frosting that has lit- 
tle bearing on the function of a yearbook. 
Often school activities must be distorted 
to a point of absurdity in order to make 
the content fit the prescribed theme. 
Themes are necessary to hold a book to- 
gether, but they should not merely add 
foreign decoration to the book; the best 
themes are those which spring naturally 
from the school, its community or region. 

To the staff that is at a loss for a year- 
book idea, the best advice is: ‘‘Look 
about you.” You cannot go to school 
without being influenced by your com- 
munity, so seek your yearbook ideas 
from your community’s history, its per- 
sonalities, its industries, and its unique 
characteristics. Whether you devote a 
complete book to a community theme or 
merely include some copy and photo- 
graphs to place the school in its proper 
setting, you are using an idea that is 
natural raw material for the annual. Its 
home appeal makes it interesting to your 


readers, and its inclusion will make your 
book a more complete record of the year. 

History provides colorful material for 
most yearbook staffs. New England and 
Spanish-American schools can go far 
back in our nation’s history for com- 
munity lore. Or perhaps Civil War bat- 
tles, the opening of the West, or events 
of this century have local community 
interest. Almost all regions are rich in 
Indian lore, which can provide specific, 
colorful yearbook material. What city is 
without its quota of Indian names on 
principal streets, near-by streams, or 
mountains? 

Nor does history mean something that 
dates back to the dim past. Who can deny 
that history has been made in our own 
lifetimes? Local disasters can so influence 
school life that contemporary local his- 
tory must inevitably be mixed up in 
school history as recorded by the year- 
book staff. Witness the Ohio Valley 
floods of a few years back or the Cali- 
fornia earthquakes of 1933. The Cam- 
panile, yearbook at Wilson High School, 
Long Beach, did an admirable job of pic- 
turing school life in a stricken city; the 
1933 earthquake is a memorable event in 
the city’s life, and the coverage of that 
event will enrich the Campanile in years 
to come. 

School yearbooks have compiled ex- 
cellent histories of the war years. Many 
staffs have recorded school and com- 
munity participation in war activities, 
and the durable form of the yearbook 
makes such volumes a valuable addition 
to the historical archives of any com- 
munity. The 1945 Black and Cold at 
Fremont (Neb.) High School remem- 
bered the sacrifices of local sons who lost 
their lives in the war in a complete and 
dignified memorial section. Many staffs 
have gone beyond the walls of the school 
to tell the story of the war years as they 
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really were. Crowded streetcars, the com- 
munity youth center at the downtown 
Y.M.C.A., vacation work on neighbor- 
ing farms, teamwork in town War Bond 
drives—these and many other activities 
have been covered. 

The Round-Up at Abraham Lincoln 
High School, San Francisco, sensed the 
lasting significance of the United Nations 
meeting last spring at the Golden Gate. 
The 1945 volume of the yearbook was 
dedicated to San Francisco, a timely 
editorial recognition of the importance 
and color of that interesting, ever chang- 
ing city. 

Community personalities, whether 
among history’s great or of local im- 
portance, can provide original theme 
material. Abraham Lincoln inspired the 
staff of the Hi-Life, Ashland (Ky.) 
High School, to build its 1944 book on 
the Great Emancipator. The Lincoln 
theme was introduced with this heading: 
“George Washington May Have Slept 
Here.... Daniel Boone Fought In- 
dians....But Abraham Lincoln Was 
Born Here in Kentucky.”’ Typical of the 
human treatment of the theme which 
would have pleased Honest Abe himself 
are the Lincoln quotations included on 
every division page in reproductions of 
his handwriting. This homely quotation 
adds interest to the classes division: ‘I 
don’t s’pose anybody on earth likes gin- 
gerbread better’n I do—and gets less’n I 
do.” 

A few years ago the Gopher, University 
of Minnesota yearbook, honored Roch- 
ester’s brothers Mayo, Doctor Will and 
Doctor Charlie, who made their prairie 
town a capital of world medicine. This 
tribute to state sons, who, by the way, 
helped build the medical leadership of 
the university, is illustrative of the suc- 
cessful treatment of regional personalities 
in campus yearbooks. 


Successful themes need not be built on 
the great or near-great. The 1944 Pen- 
nant Annual of Elkhart (Ind.) High 
School mirrored life in a small American 
city by picturing the backgrounds of 
three typical students. The social life, 
school activities, home interests, and 
after-school jobs of the three students 
were covered to give the reader a specific 
picture of life in “Your Town and Mine”’: 


This is the story of a home town, of the peo- 
ple who live and laugh and work here; of the 
boys and girls who dream and dance and go to 
school here—the story of an ordinary town, 
seen through the eyes of three students. .... 
Elkhart, like all America before the war, was a 
busy self-centered town, little concerned with 
names like Novgorod, Palermo and Tarawa. 
Today with the railways carrying eighty-seven 
essential war products to all fronts, the town is 
united in the feeling that we want to keep all the 
good things here: our tree-lined streets, and 
green parks where kids play in summer, our 
band concerts on Thursday nights, church bells, 
decency and friendliness. 


Local industries are another fertile 
source of yearbook material. The 1944 
Emersonian, Emerson High School, Gary, 
Indiana, in the opening section pictured 
the school against a background of smok- 
ing steel mills; certainly the smog-filled 
air of Gary reminded students of their 
city’s vital contributions to victory. This 
year the Austinian, yearbook at Austin 
(Minn.) High School used a Porky the 
Pig mascot to add humor to its packing- 
town theme; Austin is a thriving town 
built on Hormel’s Spam, and the year- 
book recognized the fact that ‘‘no one 
can live in a packing-house town without 
knowing about it.” 

Apples are the mainstay of the eco- 
nomic life of Wenatchee, Washington, 
and the 1944 yearbook of Wenatchee 
High School played up the importance of 
the apple industry. The Log, Cadillac 
(Mich.) High School, appropriately used 
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the colorful life of the lumberjack as a 
theme this year. Several years ago the 
Wahian, Washburn High School, Minne- 
apolis, traced the development of the 
flour-milling industry at St. Anthony 
Falls while honoring their school’s flour- 
milling namesake. 

The tourist industry is recognized in 
the 1945 Old Gold Book of Hot Springs 
(Ark.) High School. Many photographs 
of this beautiful city are included in the 
book as well as a panoramic view which 
includes the city’s magnificent hotels, 
business district, and high-school against 
a wooded background. The tourist theme 
is carried out on the division pages, 
where small folders, resembling pam- 
phlets advertising the spa, are pasted in 
the book. Activities of the school are 
advertised with such copy and pictures 
as are used in tourist folders. One can- 
not read the 1945 Old Gold Book without 
becoming acquainted with the town’s 
principal industry and claim to fame. 

Whether your local industry is as 
widespread as agriculture or as restricted 
as shipping oysters, it can provide much 
of community interest for your annual. 

Local characteristics of the communi- 
ty, region, or state offer staffs unlimited 
opportunities for building significant 
books. Reading yearbooks from all parts 
of the nation gives one a deep apprecia- 
tion of the breadth and variety of the 
U.S.A. Even a roll call of yearbook 
names can suggest the colorful back- 
grounds of schools throughout the land. 
There’s La Sierra of Pasadena College in 
California; Ka Mea Ohi of Hawaii; Ra- 
zorback of the University of Arkansas; 
Elm Tree of New Haven, Connecticut; 
Dunes of Hammond, Indiana; Sunflower 
of Topeka, Kansas; Typhoon of Miami 
Beach, Florida; Choclatier of Hershey, 
Pennsylvania; Westerner of Lubbock, 
Texas; Mirage of the University of New 


Mexico; Lumberjack of Longview, Wash- 
ington; Skyline of Colorado Woman's 
College. 

Regional myths and legends like Paul 
Bunyan or Rip Van Winkle are rich in 
story material. Local festivals like winter 
carnivals, sun festivals, the Tournament 
of Roses, or Mardi Gras provide staffs 
with ready-made color. The Jambalaya 
of Tulane University captured the spirit 
of New Orleans and the Mardi Gras in a 
recent volume; the colorful old city pro- 
vided the staff with rich raw material. 
The fascinating past of New Orleans, the 
city’s living customs, the pattern of old 
iron-grille work against a background of 
modern skyscrapers—these were woven 
into the record of the year to make that 
issue of the Jambalaya one of lasting in- 
terest. 

Distinctive racial groups that give 
color to the community can provide year- 
book background of intense local appeal. 
A few years ago the Courier of Pocatello 
used as its theme the Basque people, 
Spanish descendants living in Idaho. 
The Creole, Germans, Scandinavians, Ne- 
groes, and Irish are among those who 
bring the appeal of their homelands to 
various sections of melting-pot America. 

The countryside itself can influence 
staffs to turn out yearbooks that reflect 
the community. You need only see the 
bright streamlining, contrasty photo- 
graphs, and effervescent enthusiasm of 
southern California books to know that 
staffs in that area are aware of the appeal 
of the Los Angeles region. The dazzling 
sun, dramatic mountains, and stream- 
lined architecture are translated into 
words and engravings to be preserved in 
southern California yearbooks. 

Then travel eastward across the coun- 
try to see how the complexion of year- 
books changes. And that’s as it should 
be. Midwest books reflect the informal 
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friendliness of the corn-belt states, while 
eastern books have inherited a literary 
tradition from early New England days. 

Lakeside and seacoast towns have 
their nautical themes; Seattle students 
are conscious of the fact that their city is 
the gateway to Alaska; Texas schools re- 
flect the cowboy spirit west of the Pecos; 


mountain-locked campuses have dra- 
matic backgrounds for their copy and 
photographs; schools in metropolitan 
centers mirror the complexities of in- 
dustrial America. 

I say again: Look about you for mean- 
ingful yearbook material that is waiting 
to be used in your own countryside. 


The Prick of Interest 


OLGA ACHTENHAGEN* 


The question was asked: ‘‘What do you 
want to do in senior English?” 

The class looked dubious, and I admit- 
ted that there was a catch to the assign- 
ment. It came in the form of the next 
question: “What do you think you ought 
to do?” 

I explained that, since for some of 
them this would be their last opportunity 
to study the subject in a class, they had 
the right to help determine the subject 
matter; those who planned to continue 
their studies had reason to expect specific 
preparation for more advanced work. 

The written comments showed 
thought, as well as the prick of interest 
and the prod of conscience. In rare cases 
what the student wanted to do was also 
what he felt he should do; more often, he 
wanted to do what he already knew how 
to do well, but he felt that he should 
spend time on his weaknesses. 

When I read to the class the list of 
things that they hoped to cover during 
the year, they realized almost immedi- 
ately that they would have to take the 
responsibility of following some phases 
of the work on their own and that, since 
the time would have to be divided among 
all their interests, they would have to be 


* Head of English department, Plainfield (N.J.) 
High School. 


open-minded and tolerant when the 
work was a unit that was not their first 
choice. 

What did they want to do? First of all, 
they wanted to read—books, magazines, 
newspapers. They wanted to read Shake- 
speare, representative novels by French, 
Russian, German authors; they wanted 
to read poetry and plays. There were 
those who wanted to study and discuss, 
as well as to read. More than half the 
group wanted to write—essays, stories, 
verse. Others didn’t want to write but 
felt that they should. Almost everyone 
asked for a brief review of grammar and 
usage, but many stressed the fact that it 
should not be necessary to spend much 
class time on that phase of the course. A 
few wanted practice in speaking; several 
others indicated that they dreaded get- 
ting up to speak but said that they knew 
they should learn to master their fears. 
There were those who wanted to learn 
how to go about choosing good books 
and how to appreciate them. Actually, 
their requests covered the same objec- 
tives that the teacher usually sets up. 

We discussed their wishes and their 
needs and then planned together how 
best to fit them into the time at our dis- 
posal. It was agreed that, after a brief 
review of grammar and usage, each per- 
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son was to take the responsibility of cor- 
recting his own errors, once they had 
been pointed out to him; of applying the 
rules, rather than repeating them; and of 
using his handbook of English when he 
was in doubt. Students were to learn 
from their own errors and were not to 
make the same mistake twice. Of course, 
some of them did repeat their errors; 
whereupon we established a brief list of 
minimum requirements, which had to be 
observed before any credit could be re- 
ceived for a piece of work, and immedi- 
ately the number of errors decreased. 

Early in the year we spent a week 
studying the newspaper. Everyone sub- 
scribed to the New York Times for that 
week, and we had a dozen other papers— 
borrowed from the journalism classes— 
at hand for comparison. There was ad- 
equate opportunity for oral, as well as 
written, work. We discussed the art of 
reading a good paper intelligently and 
learned about news values and propa- 
ganda devices; the students analyzed 
editorials and wrote them for the school 
paper, their subjects ranging from “A 
Bratter’s Union” to “Why You Should 
Register and Vote.’ The group enjoyed 
the unit and felt that the time spent on 
it had been a good investment. 

“Since I now find that I understand 
the editorials,” one girl commented, “I 
shall probably never go back to my old 
habit of reading only the funnies.”’ 

Another said: “I now know what I was 
missing. Learning how to read a good 
paper has enabled me to come out of the 
fog when people speak about current 
topics. I have learned that reading sever- 
al good papers with conflicting ideas is 
one of the best ways to improve my edu- 
cation.” 

During that first month we also spent 
a short time on Harper’s, the Atlantic 
Monthly, and other magazines that few 
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in the class were in the habit of reading. 
Then I asked everyone to list four books 
that he very much wanted to read during 
the next few months; he was to give his 
reasons and to indicate where he could 
get the books. When the matter of time 
for reading was mentioned, we discussed 
Ruskin’s comment in Sesame—‘If you 
read this, you cannot read that’”—and 
the whole question of discrimination. As 
a result, lists were more carefully com- 
piled, books more wisely chosen. Al- 
though assignment time was not given 
for these books, everyone found time to 
read them during the next few months. 
In order to give members of the group 
an opportunity to concentrate on their 
individual needs and interests, I occas- 
sionally asked the class to make their 
own assignments. At such times they as- 
signed themselves much more work than 
I should have ventured to give. They 
looked forward to those days, using them 
to catch up on a difficult phase of the 
work, to read the books they had listed, 
to write additional editorials, to plan a 
speech, or to read more of the magazines 
we had discussed. They were asked, on 
those occasions, to jot down briefly what 
they had done and why they had done it. 
Here are typical comments: “I wrote 
a poem today because I felt like writing 
one; then I re-read several pages in The 
Enjoyment of Literature, including the 
section on realism and romanticism, to 
make sure I understood them thorough- 
ly; then I studied three grammar tests, 
because I needed the review.”’ “I looked 
up the meanings of some of the words I 
hadn’t known in Dorothy Thompson’s 
article; then I read part of the chapter 
‘Masters of the Novel’ in Boas, and an 
article in the Adlantic on our defense 
plans.” “I went over my oral report for 
tomorrow, to make sure I’d do a good 
job of it, and then I read again sections 
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of Days of Our Years, because I found 
some of it hard to understand the first 
time I read it. I spent an hour doing 
that.” “I reviewed all my grammar and 
usage tests, because I am weak in gram- 
mar, and I began Moby Dick, because 
someone had recommended it so highly 
in class.” “I did some exercises in the 
workbook because I need drill in correct 
usage, and then I read a story in the 
Allantic.”’ “I wrote an exposition based 
on a discussion we had in our homeroom 
on letting seniors vote for student council 
officers. I stated my opinions on the mat- 
ter, and my reasons for them. I chose 
this assignment because of my interest in 
the discussion and because the writing 
afforded me practice in straight exposi- 
tion.” “TI read as much as I could of The 
Voice of Destruction by Rauschnigg, 
which was recommended last week.” “I 
began Cellini’s Autobiography, because 
Dan talked about it so enthusiastically 
the other day.” 

Since so many wished to read plays, 
we read Cyrano de Bergerac, Romeo and 
Juliet, Elizabeth and Essex, and The Bar- 
retts, spending two or three periods on 
each. The group went to see Katherine 
Cornell in The Barreits. 

In order to have a common back- 
ground for the discussion of novels, the 
whole class read The Return of the Native 
and Ethan Frome. The discussion of 
Hardy’s philosophy led us to some recent 
articles by Pearl Buck and Dorothy 
Thompson on “life entire.” Their refer- 
ences to the Greeks served as an intro- 
duction to Antigone and the Greek con- 
tribution to civilization. 

For the history of English literature 
we used Weeks as a text, with Boas’ 
Enjoyment of Literature and Thomas’ 
Plays and the Theatre as supplementary 
material. We also had a book of essays 
and one of modern poetry. When we 
studied essays, we used current maga- 


zines, about fifty essay anthologies and 
collections, and about a hundred essays 
written by students. 

Every now and then we took. stock: 
students went back over their work and 
wrote their own analyses of errors and 
weaknesses. Here are some of their com- 
ments: ‘The majority of my mistakes 
are careless ones.” “I find that my worst 
mistake is the use of unnecessary words.” 
“T need to be more careful about punctu- 
ation, and to speed up a bit in tests.” 
““My chief trouble in this man’s English 
seems to be punctuation and paragraph- 
ing: I have always had trouble with 
those two things, and now they have be- 
come my chief responsibility. I am de- 
lighted with this English, though—it is 
harder, yet it is easier.” “I am not con- 
cise enough in speaking or in writing.” 
“T use too many parenthetical expres- 
sions.” “I simply must learn to consult a 
dictionary before I write. My main fault 
is carelessness, and it is likely to spoil 
many things for me if I don’t correct it.” 
“In writing I have made thirteen dif- 
ferent kinds of mistakes, but almost 
every one of them had something to do 
with the use of the comma; what I need 
most is some drill in the use of the com- 
ma and the semicolon.” ‘My chief 
weakness is not being able to unify my 
thoughts in writing or to make good 
transitions.” 

Since everyone had a part in planning 
the course, the attitude toward the work 
we covered was unusually good; the fact 
that each student was on his own, more 
or less, for the mastery of fundamentals 
gave us more time for new material and 
class discussion; planning his own as- 
signments from time to time helped the 
student to evaluate his own needs and 
weaknesses. More important, the stu- 
dents felt that the year’s work had in- 
cluded not only what they needed but 
much that they truly wanted. 
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Groping about the Group Noun 


A. L, PHILLIPS’ 


From a puzzled teacher I have an in- 
quiry about the verb and pronoun to use 
with the group noun. And well may this 
teacher be perplexed; for there is no 
agreement among writers, and textbooks 
are often vague or silent on the subject. 
This teacher wants to know which is bet- 
ter: “The orchestra are tuning (or, is 
tuning) their instruments?” 

A surprising number of writers are un- 
certain concerning the verb to be used 
with the group noun and equally uncer- 
tain about the pronoun, if pronoun is to 
be used. Some will say, ‘The orchestra is 
tuning their instruments’’; others, ““The 
orchestra is tuning its instruments;” 
while others, with a sensitiveness for the 
plural meaning of the subject, will say, 
“The orchestra are tuning their instru- 
ments.” 

For grammatical consistency the last 
of these is preferable, for the sense of the 
subject rather than its form should deter- 
mine the construction. It is the plural 
meaning which prompts the use of a 
plural pronoun, while the singular form 
of the group noun betrays the speaker in- 
to using the singular verb. The tuning of 
instruments is individual action; not all 
members of the group are doing the same 
thing at the same time. Although jour- 
nalists and public speakers often disre- 
gard the rule for the group noun, we 
should not allow their hurried, offhand 
composition to outweigh in importance 
the pattern of the careful writer. By 
“rule” we mean, of course, the usage of 
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those who observe what is orderly and 
logical in language and avoid what is in- 
consistent or slovenly. But a highly in- 
telligent person, in the haste and fervor 
of composition, may ignore all rules. 

The rule is usually stated thus: When 
the members of the group are thought of 
as acting in unison or existing as a single 
individual, the noun should take a singu- 
lar verb and singular pronoun; but if the 
members of the group are thought of as 
acting or existing independently of one 
another, verb and pronoun should be 
plural. That everyone is aware that mean- 
ing rather than form should govern the 
verb is evident from such sentences as 
the following: “Bread and butter is what I 
like, but bread and butter are dear.” 

In magazines and newspapers and 
sometimes in books we may find much 
diversity in usage, some specimens being 
curious and amusing. 

This from Abigail Adams to John, in a 
letter dated 1776: ‘‘Tell me, if you may, 
where your fleet are going.’’ We wonder if 
Abigail would use the plural verb with all 
collective nouns. 

Bryant, in “The Death of the Flow- 
ers”: “The gentle race of flowers are ly- 
ing in their lowly beds.”” Not the word 
“flowers” determined the poet’s choice, I 
believe, but the fact that he was thinking 
of many different flowers, with burial in 
many places. 

Walt Whitman, in ‘Democratic Vis- 
tas,” was apparently thinking of the 
states of the Union as separate entities, 
for he wrote: “The United States are des- 
tined to surmount the gorgeous history of 
feudalism.” 
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Ernie Pyle, though a journalist writing 
in the confusion of the battle field, con- 
formed to the logical pattern. “The air 
force staff live in trailers and tents and 
eat in one big mess hall.” A number of my 
students think this is better: ‘The staff 
lives in trailers and eats in one big mess 
hall.” 

An interesting example occurs in a 
study of Written Composition in Ameri- 
can Colleges, by Burges Johnson and 
Helene Hartley. It is this: ““A sampling of 
of themes were read.”’ I might not have 
written it that way myself; but I have a 
feeling that ‘‘themes”’ is the thought sub- 
ject. They were read one at a time. This 
is an example of careful writing. 

In The World of Washington Irving, 
Van Wyck Brooks says, “There were a 
handful of living creatures,” etc., using 
this group noun with a plural verb prob- 
ably for the same reason that ‘‘samp- 
ling’’ was so used in the preceding speci- 
men. However, the inversion of subject 
and verb makes this author’s preference 
for the plural form strikingly noticeable. 
| Now compare these examples by care- 
ful writers with the sentences which fol- 
low—sentences which indicate groping 
and uncertainty. Some authors use a 
singular verb with a plural pronoun; 
some, a plural verb with a singular pro- 
noun—as if the group noun might at the 
same time be both singular and plural. 

This from the magazine Time: “In 
France the high clergy has been prudent 
enough to shun some of the favors which 
Petain threatened to shower upon them.” 

In Time also: ‘Viscount Cranborne, 
Government Leader in the House of 
Lords, is quoted as saying: ‘The Govern- 
ment are at present proposing an initia- 
tion of discussion with their allies.’ ’’ This 
is consistent, but not usual. Most speak- 
ers say “the government is” and follow 
with a singular pronoun. 


Winston Churchill is quoted in Time 
as saying, “ELAS 1s a mixed body, and it 
is unfair to stigmatize them all as being 
self-seeking.”’ 

This, from the Minneapolis Tribune, is 
a report of one of Hitler’s speeches. “The 
German people are resolved to defend it- 
self, house to house and street by street.” 
If this were an isolated example of gram- 
matical discord, we might think it merely 
due to Der Fihrer’s excited ranting or to 
careless reporting; but so capable a writ- 
er as Ed Snow, in his book, People on Our 
Side, has this: ‘“The majority of the po- 
litically minded population of British In- 
dia wants independence,” but in the re- 
mainder of the paragraph he uses the 
pronoun “they” with ‘“‘majority”’ as base 
of reference. Apparently, he uses a singu- 
lar verb because the noun has the singu- 
lar form; but when he comes to the pro- 
nouns, he remembers that the meaning is 
plural. 

Harold Laski is more consistent—and 
a bit more singular. In a recent book, 
Where Do We Go from Here? Laski says: 
“The British people knows what is in 
store for it if it is defeated.”’ 

From Washington News Digest: “The 
supreme court in one of ‘heir recent de- 
cisions place authority to abridge free- 
dom of speech in the Communications 
Commission.” The pronoun “their” sug- 
gests that the court’s decision was a di- 
vided one; but when the author later 
uses a singular verb, he implies that the 
action was unanimous. How very confus- 
ing! 

It is strange that our grammarians 
have done so little to get us out of this 
syntactical morass. In a grammar fresh 
from the press—a very good text—the 
following example is given as preferable: 
“The crowd that has been noisily engaged 
in finding its seats settles down,’ etc. 
This is consistent enough, but the crowd 
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as here described do not all sit at once or 
in one place. Compare with the preceding 
a sentence from Charles M. Sheldon’s 
best seller, Jn His Steps: ‘“The usual the- 
ater crowd was struggling to get to its 
carriage.”’ In the first of these examples a 
singular crowd got into plural seats; in 
the second, the crowd, by “struggling,” 
got into a singular carriage. Neither, it 
seems to me, admits of logical explana- 
tion. In some constructions I can think of 
“crowd” as a corporate entity: A crowd is 
at the gate. But finding seats and getting 
into carriages must be an individual ac- 
tion; each finds his own seat, and some 
get into one carriage, some into another. 
It would be enlightening to know why 
the author who prefers saying, ‘The 
crowd has been engaged in finding its 
seats,’ should on the same page recom- 
mend this: ‘Mess is over and the guard 
have a busy morning ahead of them.” 
Why not say “The guard has a busy 
morning ahead of it’’? 

The noun “couple” presents a problem. 
Shall I say, “Tom and Janet was the first 
couple on the floor,” or shall I say, ““Tom 


and Janet were the first couple on the 
floor’? The author of the text prefers the 
former, and so must be thinking of ‘‘cou- 
ple” as the logical subject and singular. 
So also the author of this item from Ball 
State News: “The couple was married last 
summer.” Both are disputable. One 
would certainly say ‘“Tom and Janet are 
twins,” though we think of twins as more 
definitely a unit than couple—especially 
if they happen to be identical twins. And 
since marriage is the joining not of one 
but of two, the plural verb is certainly 
more logical in announcing the event. 

Although I have given a larger num- 
ber of examples of blundering than of 
careful usage, I have done so for the pur- 
pose of showing up the incongruity. It is 
not a matter of great consequence if a 
public speaker or a hurried journalist 
fails to observe the principle of agree- 
ment of verbs with the sense of the sub- 
ject rather than with its form; but for the 
English teacher or the author of an Eng- 
lish textbook to be unaware of the dis- 
tinction is serious. Slipshod teaching is 
always reprehensible. 


TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 


HicH ScHOooL 
Fort WAYNE, INDIANA 


To show pupils that punctuation is designed to help the reader, I write on 
the board without punctuation the old nursery jingle: 
Every lady in our land 
Has twenty nails; on each hand, 
Five; and twenty on hands and feet; 
And this is true without deceit. 


Then I ask one of the girls if she is a lady according to this. Puzzled by the 
lines, she may be doubtful; but often she says, “No.” Then I punctuate the 
lines, and she decides that she might qualify. 


HERMAN O. MAKEY 


Round Table 


CHORAL READING IN THE 
ENGLISH CLASSROOM" 


“A poem should not mean but be!” 
comes the challenge from Archibald Mac- 
Leish. A poem is, when a group of boys and 
girls brings alive meaning in choral reading. 

Hear a high-school English class speak 
together of “Rolling Out to Oregon,” with 
the fervor of Arthur Guiterman’s pioneer 
spirit pushing westward. ‘““New World Sym- 
phony” is there in voices stirred by an Amer- 
ican heritage of courage and aggressiveness. 
Together the speakers amplify the spirit; 
they unite and stir each other. Not one cara- 
van but many—all typical of the host that 
seemed ordained to be prophetic of the 
years to come! 

As the class listens to the lines, they 
harmonize in their unity of purpose, pro- 
ject their voices in a common theme, ex- 
press with the vividness of real meaning 
in thought. The tone color or sound effects 
ring true; the organic rhythm fulfils its mes- 
sage. Speech patterns are contagious—good 
speech patterns, effective and usable. Mes- 
sages ring on for days to come. 

A boy flying over Africa writes of his 
talisman carried away from high-school 
days. The waterfowl had carried its message 
“from zone to zone” in guidance, after he 
and his English class companions had 
chimed “the certain flight” in unison. 


I hear America singing 
Each singing what belongs to him or to her. 


The carpenter, the mason, the shoemaker, 
“Caliban of the Coal Mines,” “The Sheep- 
herder,” “The Ticket Agent”—the ‘Each 
and All” of America are participating. 

No keying of voices to “dark or light” 
is needed but keying of voices to human 
thought. Then comes the blending—the 
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merging—as the group hearkens to the 
rhythmic lines. Voice quality, melody, rate, 
volume, enrich expression. 

Rhythm may be taught by beating sound 
with a metal—a busy bustling city at Christ- 
mas time, cows grazing in a quiet field, a 
lively personality, a dignified character. 

One element may be carried through 
divers experience. In Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Mandalay,” sensing the sound of the 
breeze in the concave palms will reproduce 
a soldier’s balmy reverie. Crisper ‘“‘swash- 
ing” wind in the needles of the pine brings 
the freshness of Lew Sarett’s experience with 
cosmic power. Alfred Noyes’s “gusty trees” 
will suggest “the torrent of darkness” for the 
highwayman’s mission. Healing after famine 
comes with the colored man’s gratefulness 
in the wind “dat brought da rain.” 


Vivid words can be illustrated by the ad- 
vertiser: “Frigidaire,” ““Camay,” or “Flit.” 
The sleigh bells and the fire-alarm bells from 
Edgar Allen Poe may follow. The happy 
bells in the crisp cold night are keenly heard 
as the group enjoys the sleigh ride together. 
“What a world of merriment their melody 
foretells.”’ Contrast this with the loud alarm 
bells “in the startled ear of night.” “What 
a tale of terror now their turbulency tells.” 


With John Masefield visit “the lonely sea 
and the sky.” The group shares. One speak- 
er, perhaps, carries a single stanza in dis- 
tinct suggestiveness. The others pick up the 
spirit and carry on. Not only do voices, ar- 
ticulation, enunciation, and pronunciation 
improve with the energized chorusing, but 
printer’s ink receives its rightful mission—a 
sound-language interpreting life in all its 
varying patterns. 

“Cinquains” of Adelaide Cropsey’s: ‘‘Ad- 
venture,” “November Night,” “Fate De- 
fied”; single stanzas: the first of William 
Rose Benét’s ““The Falconer of God’’; the 
introduction to Lew Sarett’s ‘““Blue Duck” 
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with the pleading of the autumn hunter to 
the “‘Hi! hi!” and “Hee-ya! Hoi-ya!” of the 
drum beats—these lend variety. 

Double meter poems are a success in cho- 
ral verse. The meaning accent clashes and 
merges with the word accent to bring out 
the music. “The Barrel Organ” (‘Come 
Down to Kew in Lilac Time’’), ‘‘Four Little 
Foxes,” and “Sea Fever” belong to this 
group. The pupils do wander “hand in hand”’ 
in spirit with England’s merry springtime; 
they live the warmth of feeling America has, 
not only for the harried foxes, but for racial 
outcasts; they answer “the clear call that 
may not be denied.” 

A scene from Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 
gives fine experience in narrating plot in 
unison. The planning of the masques lends 
a new interest in character portrayal. 

From Mathew Arnold’s “Sohrab and 
Rustum,” with its interesting solo parts, 
to Arthur Guiterman’s “Ballad of the Rib- 
and”; from Gilbert Chesterton’s “Lepanto” 
to Helen Hoyt’s “Ellis Park,” there is varie- 
ty of expression. Watch the language arts 
grow: thinking, reading, speaking, writing, 
creative listening. It works! 

Sincere choral reading “‘keeps some vibra- 
tion going in your heart, and that,” Edgar 
Lee Masters says, “‘is you.” 


EVELYN KLETZING 


ARSENAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


AN ADVENTURE IN TOLERANCE 


American democracy is continually de- 
feated by our hatreds. Every socially 
minded teacher is surely conscious of lip 
service to democracy while an entirely dif- 
ferent atmosphere is created in practice. A 
sniff, a sneer, a quip, a misstatement, a mere 
shrug, each insignificant in itself, may bear 
in upon us that perhaps we are creating, or 
allowing to be created, a Nazi atmosphere, 
on the one hand, while we spill blood to de- 
stroy Nazism, on the other hand." 

Having observed some of these “symp- 
toms,” we decided to experiment with a co- 
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ordinated unit on tolerance in American 
history and American literature classes. We 
examined carefully all available material on 
the subject, borrowing heavily from the city 
library, the state university extension divi- 
sion, and private libraries. We found a woe- 
ful paucity of material which could be put 
into the hands of the average high-school 
student. Because of the nature of the ma- 
terial and because we felt that our choice 
would be less embarrassing to other minor- 
ity groups in our midst, we decided to con- 
centrate our study upon the American Ne- 
gro. 

Besides the obvious objectives (toward 
both techniques and attitudes), we hoped 
that our students would acquire a more sci- 
entific attitude toward all minority groups. 

One day was spent by each teacher in pre- 
senting the unit. Since our community is 
really southern in sentiment, we were care- 
ful to emphasize that we wished to explore 
the facts about the Negro and that we had 
no desire to force an opinion upon anyone. 
Rather we preferred to have the student dis- 
cover as many truths as possible and arrive 
at his own conclusions. We gave opportuni- 
ty for suggestions as to what we should like 
to know about Negroes and formulated a 
fair outline. 

The history classes were divided into 
committees, and for three days did research 
on phases of Negro life: economics, educa- 
tion, segregation, civil rights, political 
status. During this time the students inter- 
viewed the city manager, police officers, the 
superintendent of schools, and the principal 
of the Negro school on housing and sanita- 
tion, crime, and education, respectively. 

At the same time the literature classes 
were discussing the cultural background of 
the Negro—his native culture and his con- 
tributions under suppression, as revealed in 
encyclopedia articles, history, and early 
American literature. Considerable attention 
was given his folk literature—the spirituals 


1 “We cannot destroy Nazism by creating a Nazi 
atmosphere on our Side’”’ (“Vision, Not Hate, Will 
Win the War,” New York Times Magazine, October 
18, 1942). 
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and work songs and the legends as set down 
by such writers as Joel Chandler Harris and 
Roark Bradford. 

The history classes spent five days in 
committee reports which were given by 
panel discussions, symposiums, and formal 
reports usually turned into round-table dis- 
cussions. At the same time the literature 
classes were reading (a) antislavery litera- 
ture as exemplified by Whittier’s poetry, 
Garrison’s editorials, and excerpts from 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin; (6) literature about the 
Negro: Green Pastures, stories of Bradford, 
Cable, and Page, poetry of Irwin Russel; 
(c) samples of Negro prose: “The Creative 
Genius of the Negro” by James W. Johnson, 
some of Richard Wright’s short stories, and 
excerpts from longer works; and (d) Negro 
poetry: Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Langston 
Hughes, James W. Johnson, Countee Cul- 
len, and others. 

A list of outside (book report) reading 
was suggested, and some attention was 
given, in passing, to Negro singers and 
actors. A vocabulary study and a research- 
paper assignment—subject chosen by the 
student—also were made in the English 
classes. 

All classes saw a film strip, “We Are 
Brothers,’”? based on the pamphlet, The 
Races of Mankind. 

One section each of history and literature 
met jointly for a panel discussion, members 
of the panel being chosen from each group. 
Another joint session heard the superintend- 
ent of schools talk on “Race Tolerance’; 
and, by vote of the group, another meeting 
was held to hear the principal of the Negro 
school, who is a Tuskeegee graduate, talk 
from the Negro’s point of view. 

One day was given for testing and evalu- 
ating. Approximately one hundred and 
fifty students participated in both literature 
and history assignments. A few were en- 
rolled in only the history course, and an- 
other few in only the literature. The group 
was not picked. 


2 From New York University Film Library. 


3 Published by the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A questionnaire answered anonymously 
was one of the best reflections of student 
evaluation. This questionnaire was answered 
in the literature classes. Some of the more 
significant details of this evaluation are as 
follows: 


Question: Has your attitude been modified in 
any way? 

Answer: “Yes,” 103; “A little,” 12; “No,” 
20; and ‘“‘No answer,” 4. 


Only seven students who admitted a preju- 
dice at the beginning said that their attitude 
had not been changed. 


Question: Have you been made to feel any 
different about other minority groups such as 
Jews, Catholics, Chinese, or Japs? 

Answer: “Yes,” 95; “‘A little,” 10; ““No,” 32; 
other prejudice,”’ 2. 

Question: Do you recommend that such a 
unit be included every year? 

Answer: “Yes,” 132; “No,” 6; ““No answer,” 
I. 


When asked for suggestions for improve- 
ment, thirty-four students wished to have 
more Negro participants; twenty-one 
wished to have more time; and three or 
more suggested more films, more outside 
speakers, more background reading, corre- 
lation with more subjects than history 
and literature, and more local research. 

Not so encouraging was the answer, 
“Present both sides,” given by eight people: 
six who admit a definite prejudice re- 
tained, one somewhat prejudiced and some- 
what modified in attitude, and the other 
not prejudiced in the beginning. Three stu- 
dents said, ‘“Make the unit more inter- 
esting’; three said, ‘“‘Present more facts’; 
two said, Negro speakers’; and one 
said, ‘‘Use more generally published litera- 
ture about Negroes.” Some students gave 
more than one answer here, but in every 
one of these cases the students admit a re- 
tained prejudice. 

The teachers felt that, because of the 
percentage of participation and the degree of 
enthusiasm, the unit was perhaps the most 
satisfactory one covered by either class. 
The students evidenced a more active inter- 
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est in the Negro as a citizen of the commu- 
nity; they were invited to attend a concert 
given at the Negro school by a choral club 
of a near-by Negro college, and a number at- 
tended, evidencing a desire for more com- 
plete understanding on the part of both 
groups. Their surprise at the discovery of 
many facts, the admission of new points of 
view, and the thoughtfulness concerning 
other minority groups were all rewarding. 
The interest in local conditions, which by 
comparison we found relatively good, and 
the interest aroused outside these classes 
were promising. 

It was an adventure in the true sense, 
filled with risk and requiring daring, but, 
like the adventurers of old, we were thrilled 
and stimulated by it and stirred by the new 
vistas opened to our vision. 


Mrs. Mamie LEE HALLETT 


Duncan City (OKLA.) HicH SCHOOL 


FLOWERS TO THE BEES 


A small class of eleventh-grade seniors, 
problems every one, fell to my lot for reme- 
dial English. They were failures with Miss 
So-and-So, truants, misfits in classes graded 
according to I.Q.’s—the meek, the brazen, 
the officious, the passive. 

And modern poetry to bring home to 
that medley! 

“Do we have to carry around that enor- 
mous Untermeyer’s Modern American Po- 
etry?” came the cry. 

must we have poetry?” 

“Who likes poetry anyway?” 

What a task was before me! Especially 
when everywhere war-salaried jobs floated 
around and cried out to be filled. 

Again little man Ideal, little Mr. Rule- 
My-Life, who dwells deep down where de- 
cisions are made, tugged hard to come out, 
as he always did when Mammon had to be 
overthrown. And little though he was, he 
won. 

The class would have modern poetry! 

Walt Whitman was the first one up. The 
pupils’ reactions gave me mental chills and 
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fever and scarlet consciousness that I should 
serve time in the next world for sacrilege. 

Until—one girl read “O Captain! My 
Captain!” and liked it and read it aloud, 
showing that she understood. Another had 
sung in an oratorio “I Hear America Sing- 
ing.” We had her sing selections for us, and 
for the first time attention was complete. 

My approach, then, should be the bond 
between poetry and music. All organization 
went to the winds, and the Anthology be- 
came a free-for-all, where everyone found 
something to her liking and read it so that 
we who listened would understand. 

Such an exploring of the book! Such a 
range of moods! The humorous poems defi- 
nitely took the lead; but one pupil did jus- 
tice to James Weldon Johnson’s ‘The Crea- 
tion,”’ and, in Gullah, which she read with 
great solemnity, simplicity, and sincerity, 
we heard humor combined with the sub- 
lime. 

They were getting great poetry now and 
eating it up. Separate verses, particularly 
chosen, were read again and again for sound, 
pictures, meaning, and new words. 

Each girl began to feel that her own per- 
sonality or mood was given expression as 
she gave the day’s interpretation of the 
poem of her choice. They began asking Judy 
to choose, Vera to sing, and Phyllis to read. 

But Ann would not read. She would 
choose and get Vera to sing, but she would 
not read. I ignored her as pleasantly as I 
could, lauding the music in the poems she 
selected. They were poems that made one 
feel like waltzing, sometimes like turning on 
the jukebox for jitterbugging, sometimes 
like marching briskly. More often than not 
they were vague, rambling, quiet things 
that drifted off, taking Ann along with them. 
But never would she read. 

Then one day, before class started, Ann 
silently appeared at my desk and slipped 
into my hand an original musical interpreta- 
tion of Emily Dickinson’s ‘I Never Lost as 
Much.” 

What a revelation! I felt gooseflesh 
pop out like cobblestones. I signaled for 
Vera to come up; then she and Ann stole 
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away to a piano to practice. When they re- 
turned to class, a clear, sweet melody pre- 
sented to us the wistfulness of Emily Dick- 
inson. 

Ann’s success sent the wave currents of 
air vibrating rapidly. Her song became a 
chorus. The class became group-conscious 
individuals retaining their own personalities. 
Someone, stimulated, suggested that we in- 
vite the dean to a special program, with 
Ann’s song to start things off, presenting the 
oneness of poetry and music. And, like the 
concert program of a musician, our pro- 
gram would be varied and balanced by in- 
dividually selected poems placed in mood- 
groups according to each reader’s choice. 
Everyone was to appear on the program. 

The dean, a poetry-lover herself, re- 
sponded wholeheartedly. Inadvertently the 
name of one girl was omitted from the pro- 
gram, and the girl held up her hand and 
asked to read her poem! 

“Why must we have poetry?” 

Ask the winds, the sea, the sky. Ask the 
moods that everyone has and the music that 
sings in one’s heart. 

CAROLINE AIMAR 


MEMMINGER HIGH SCHOOL 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


MAKING USE OF YOUR 
MAGAZINES 


Your money’s worth? Is that slogan true 
of the average school’s investment in maga- 
zines? Are current periodicals so used as to 
promote the students’ educational or cul- 
tural growth? 

Take a look at the shelves of several small 
school libraries before answering that ques- 
tion. 

Here are Harper’s, Atlantic Monthly, and 
American Mercury, practically untouched 
from month to month, however excellent 
their content and whatever ‘tone’ their 
presence gives the library collection. Here 
are Life, National Geographic, Popular Sci- 
ence, and, to some extent, Time or Newsweek, 
badly battered and torn, with mustaches or 


other facial adornments added to all the 
portraits on the covers. 

The magazines in the latter group are 
frequently used, though one wonders some- 
times whether their main use is that of the 
idlers who prefer turning the pages of a 
magazine, looking casually at pictures and 
advertisements, to work assigned for the 
day or to reading articles that will enrich 
their knowledge of current affairs and per- 
sonalities, problems, or achievements of the 
day. 

Where is the pupil who reads the excel- 
lent articles to be found in current magazines 
and discusses them in his conversation? 
Where is the teacher who regularly surveys 
the contents of current periodicals and uses 
them to enrich the subject he is teaching? 
There are a few to be found here and there, 
but not enough to convince this librarian 
that the public is getting its money’s worth 
in educational benefits from the expenditure 
made for magazines. 

The question then arises: What can 
teachers, particularly teachers of English, 
do to make greater use of the magazines in 
the school library? Here are a few sugges- 
tions of projects that may be carried on, 
perhaps as an occasional substitute for the 
generally unpopular book report. 

1. Let each pupil select some subject in 
which he is interested and, over a period of 
several weeks, locate in recent magazines 
whatever articles are available on that topic. 
Have him make an annotated bibliography 
on the subject chosen. Perhaps he will not 
read the entire article, but if the subject is 
one in which he is really interested the 
chances are that he will. 

Once or twice during the unit have the 
pupil talk to the class about an article he 
has read. To vary procedure, divide the class 
into groups and have the pupils carry on an 
informal conversation centering around ma- 
terials read, or vlan a student forum con- 
cerning some current problem treated in re- 
cent magazines. 

In connection with a project of this kind 
the use of the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature and the indexes prepared by cer- 
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tain individual magazine publishers may be 
studied. This is the time, too, to teach the 
preparation of bibliographies and the mak- 
ing of concise annotations. 

2. Let several students take turns in pre- 
paring signed bulletin-board lists of articles 
they recommend to their fellow-students— 
lists which give the title and location of the 
article, together with a brief summary and 
comment. Have several persons assigned 
to carry on such a project for each week of 
the school year. 

3. Take a day now and then for in-class 
reading. Tell the pupils to bring to class a 
magazine or two, from a restricted list if 
need be, and let them spend the time reading. 

If that suggestion horrifies those who 
think it sounds too much like play, let the 
day of free reading be followed by one de- 
voted to talks based on the reading done or 
to other assignments, such as letters, includ- 
ing comment on reading done, or various 
oral and written composition forms—inter- 
views, radio dialogues, advertisements, 
dramatizations, extempore speeches, sales 
talks recommending certain magazines, 
précis, and letters to the editor. 

4. Another worth-while project may be 
the careful study, by individuals or groups, 
of certain magazines—their content, regular 
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features and departments, appeal, editorial 
bias, regular contributors, type of advertis- 
ing, and general usefulness. Out of such 
study may grow other projects, such as a 
study of propaganda and advertising tech- 
niques, methods of influencing opinion, and 
the development of critical reading habits. 

The ambitious teacher will himself take 
time to browse through the current periodi- 
cals and call to the attention of his classes 
material that may be of interest and use to 
them. He may take time occasionally to 
read something he finds interesting or chal- 
lenging—a bit of humor, an effective poem, 
a character description, an exciting part of a 
story, an interest-provoking title or opening 
paragraph. Thus he will show by his own 
enthusiasm and example that magazines are 
rich fields for the discovery of ideas, infor- 
mation, entertainment, and inspiration. 

In such activities as those just outlined 
two purposes may be served. The projects 
of the classroom may promote the intelligent 
use of the library, and the resources of the 
library may be employed to enrich the 
classroom activities. 

HELEN R. WAGNER 
[Deceased] 


Fitch Townsurp ScHoor 
AUSTENTOWN, OHIO 


TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 


The following may result: 


ideas. 


classmates. 


Broapway HicH SCHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Start each composition class by having a student give a five-minute review 
of a book he has just completed and liked. Each week one member of the class 
may be placed in charge of the organization: He posts on the bulletin board a 
list of the students, reminds each of his turn, and arranges for display of the 
books reviewed during the current week. 


1. Stimulation of oral and written discussion through the —— and exchange of 
2. Accumulation by each student of a list of books that has proved interesting to his 


3. The class starting itself, giving the teacher a few minutes before “taking over.” 


HELEN F. 


The Minneapolis Meeting 


“THE EMERGING ENGLISH CURRIC- 
ulum” stepped out into blizzardy Minne- 
sota weather and, unafraid of its shadow, 
courageously took a frank, realistic look 
around the educational world and set its 
sights toward life. The curriculum of the fu- 
ture, it would appear, will be a much more 
closely articulated program of elementary, 
secondary, and college English instruction, 
with emphasis on matter and methods to 
meet the needs of the individual, to make 
the individual an effective citizen in a de- 
mocracy, to relate English teaching to life 
and particularly to student experience, and 
to mobilize the resources of English com- 
munication for intergroup and intercultural 
education. 

Almost two thousand teachers—1,858 to 
be exact—attended the thirty-fifth con- 
vention of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, at which the potentialities of 
this curriculum were examined. Delegates 
from twenty-eight states and Canada took 
part in the meetings held November 22-24 
at Minneapolis, although, because of travel- 
ing conditions and shortage of hotel space, 
only about one-third came from outside 
Minnesota. 


THE TOPIC OF THE FIRST GEN- 
eral session, held Thanksgiving night, was 
“The Basic Aims of English Instruction.” 
The keynote to this and all subsequent dis- 
cussions was struck by Professor Harold 
Anderson, University of Chicago, president 
of the Council, in his opening address, ‘“The 
Function of English Instruction in Educa- 
tion for Democracy.” Mr. Anderson be- 
lieves that “English instruction for all 
American youth must be justified in terms 
of its contribution to human development 
and the improvement of the democratic way 
of life.”” The text of this president’s address 
appears in this magazine. 

Of the two speakers who followed Mr. 
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Anderson, one expanded his thesis to wider 
fields, and the other scrutinized it more 
closely on home territory, the college 
campus. 


THREE “NEW HORIZONS FOR THE 
Language Arts” were described by Professor 
John J. DeBoer, Roosevelt College of Chi- 
cago, editor of the Elementary English Re- 
view. The first of these is the cultivation of a 
new attitude toward language itself and the 
consequent development of a functional ap- 
proach to language study. Pioneer experi- 
ments have demonstrated the value of five 
useful concepts: the learner must know (1) 
how to distinguish clearly between word and 
fact, between symbol and reality; (2) how to 
distinguish clearly between language that 
describes a speaker’s feelings, judgments, 
and opinions and language which describes 
objective fact; (3) how to recognize the 
shifts of meaning in words; (4) how to guard 
against unwarranted generalizations; and 
(5) how to keep his judgments tentative. 
These concepts, Mr. DeBoer maintains, 
“when combined with a more realistic treat- 
ment of questions of usage, could change 
elementary school language study from 
what is now frequently the dullest of school 
subjects into one of the most exciting areas 
of exploration.” 

The second new challenge to the language 
arts to which Mr. DeBoer drew attention is 
the use of reading and language expression 
in promoting children’s emotional health. 
This, of course, requires great skill; but, as 
he pointed out, we are realizing increasingly 
the fallacies of free reading for its own sake 
and “when children’s reading is guided in di- 
rections which lead to clearer understanding 
of human relations, to a more just apprais- 
al of one’s own status or one’s own scheme 
of values, it becomes a major instrument in 
the building of wholesome personality.”’ 
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Another new horizon is clearly indicated 
by the urgency for reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening to lead systematically to 
the development of attitudes and under- 
standings demanded by the vastly altered 
conditions of our world. “We have now 
learned that the ancient principles of human 
brotherhood,” said Mr. DeBoer, “are more 
than moral precepts—they are conditions of 
survival. The language arts are woven into 
our patterns of thought and into personality 
itself. They hold one of the major keys to 
peace and progress in the generations to 
come. Through them we must consciously 
build in children and youth the universality 
of interest and sympathy that our global 
independence demands.” 

The relations of “‘General Education and 
College English” were probed by the scalpel 
of Professor Tremaine McDowell, Universi- 
ty of Minnesota, to determine their present 
status. 

The case history of the past hundred 
years seems to indicate that six forces 
have contributed most to the develop- 
ment of general education: the expanding 
curriculum, the elective system, the “‘spe- 
cialization” methods of German scholar- 
ship, departmentalism, the scientific meth- 
od, and the expanding student popula- 
tion. During the last fifteen years, says Mr. 
McDowell, “general education has attempt- 
ed to curb certain of these forces, to 
strengthen others, and to mediate among 
them all.”’ He deplores the fact that “liberal 
education”’ has come to have the connota- 
tion of education for the few, and he points 
out that many of us have been interpreting 
human experience for a long time as “‘unity 
within diversity and diversity within uni- 
ty.” However, as an examination of current 
practices in the teaching of college English 
shows, each one of the six forces needs a 
strategic directioning and a cultivation of 
new relationships with college English if 
that subject is to survive at all—and cer- 
tainly if it is to have renewed values in a 
changing world. His paper will be published 
in the March issue of College English. 
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THE SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
was held Friday morning, when “The Eng- 
lish Curriculum in Perspective” was viewed 
by Dora V. Smith, University of Minne- 
sota; Robert C. Pooley, University of Wis- 
consin; and Roy P. Basler, University of 
Arkansas. 

Miss Smith clearly voiced what seemed to 
be the general feeling of the convention— 
composed of teachers at all grade levels— 
when she said: “The emerging curriculum 
cannot be limited to either-or choices in the 
conflicts of the educational world today. It 
must seek from the best of all avenues of 
thought those elements which most effec- 
tively promote the clearly defined goals on 
which it premises its total program.” Her 
paper will appear in full in the next issue of 
the English Journal. 


ROBERT C. POOLEY’S EXCELLENT 
discussion of the English curriculum for the 
secondary school appears elsewhere in this 
issue of the Journal. 


PROFESSOR BASLER’S SCALPEL 
was perhaps even sharper than Professor 
McDowell’s and his handling rougher, as he 
examined the past and present curriculum 
of college English. During the last twenty 
years, Mr. Basler finds, the college English 
program has been “open to criticism on 
several counts for being unrealistic.” Gen- 
erally speaking, it has not been concerned 
with students as human beings, nor with 
their needs. None or very little, and certain- 
ly not enough, provision has been made for 
training in spoken English, and “although a 
large percentage of English majors in the 
liberal arts colleges of twenty years ago 
(including the arts colleges in the state uni- 
versities) either meant to be, or became in 
spite of their intentions, teachers of English 
for a period of years or for life, there was no 
specific recognition of that fact in the Eng- 
lish program as such.” He finds that, despite 
a little tinkering here and there, “the college 
English program has proved to be almost 
impervious to change.” As possibilities for a 
new English program, he suggests that it be 
formulated “first in terms of the needs of 
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college students, which means in terms of 
skills and experiences at least as much as, if 
not more than, in terms of logically sub- 
divided blocks of knowledge; second, in 
terms of encouraging and evaluating growth 
and development in the student’s thinking 
(i.e., reading, writing, and speaking) at least 
as much as in terms of course credits; third, 
and last, and only after the first two have 
been given full consideration, in terms of 
courses in language and literature, labora- 
tories in reading, writing and speech, and a 
testing program for evaluating a student’s 
development throughout his college career 
as well as his work in particular courses.”’ 

The full text of Professor Basler’s paper 
will be published in the March issue of Col- 
lege English. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON WAS DE- 
voted to ten simultaneous conferences on 
special topics. To report here even the major 
ideas expounded on the ten platforms is 
impossible. The papers, bearing most sig- 
nificantly upon high school work will be 
published later in the English Journal. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER OF. THE 
National Council was held Friday night, 
with Charles J. Turck, president, Macales- 
ter College, St. Paul, as toastmaster. The 
A Cappella Choir of West High School, 
Minneapolis, sang; Robert Penn Warren, 
poet, novelist, and professor of English in 
the University of Minnesota, read selections 
from his poems; and Ruth Suckow, novelist, 
spoke on “Words and People.” Words by 
themselves do not mean anything, Miss 
Suckow said. It is their users which give 
them meaning. Articles and books have 
signatures to show who is willing to be called 
to account. Articles which are “ghosted” 
lack real integrity and therefore lack real 
meaning. Suppose, she conjectured, the 
Second Inaugural Address had been found 
to be ghosted. What would have been the 
effect on the course of American history? In 
these days of much flinging-about of words, 
there is imperative need for words to be 


given integrity by their users’ willingness to 
be called to account for them. 

A special event of the banquet was the 
presentation of the first annual NCTE radio 
award to Norman Corwin for his radio pro- 
gram, entitled “On a Note of Triumph.” 
Max J. Herzberg, chairman of the Council 
Committee on Radio and Photoplays, pre- 
sented to the president of the Council his 
committee’s formal recommendation of the 
award. The citation was then made by 
Harold A. Anderson, president of the Coun- 
cil, who, after reviewing Corwin’s accom- 
plishments, acclaimed him for “having made 
the most notable contribution of the year to 
the development of new forms of artistic 
expression in the field of the radio.” Mr. 
Corwin was unable to be present, but the 
dinner audience heard his speech of accep- 
tance by way of a transcribed recording. 


THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON SEEMED 
more than usually festive. The beauti- 
fully costumed Madrigal Club, Harding 
High School, St. Paul, gave a delightful 
program of eighteenth-century music. The- 
odore C. Blegen, dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota, in his 
singing, reciting, and explaining of the hope 
and despair of “Immigrant and Pioneer in 
Ballad and Song,” gave an admirable exam- 
ple of what the fine fruits of a liberal educa- 
tion can be. An extremely competent expo- 
sition of how the reading of books can assist 
in promoting international understanding 
was given by Virginia Kirkus, critic, author, 
and lecturer. ‘Books are atom bombs of the 
future,” she said and stressed the need for 
always reading on both sides of an issue. 
For example, to help clarify our thinking 
about the English, she suggested such dis- 
similar books as Frank Dobey’s A Texan in 
England and Denis Brogan’s The English 
People; better to appreciate the problems of 
present-day France, The Gravediggers of 
France, by Pertinax, and So Thick the Fog, 
by Catherine Stuart; to help appraise the 
implications of the current disturbances in 
China, Gunther Stein’s, Challenge of a Red 
China, Lin Yutang’s Vigil of a Nation, and 
Owen Lattimore’s Solution in Asia. 
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Business Transacted 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESS 
of the Council is usually the last act of the 
Board of Directors—the election of new 
officers. The leaders chosen for 1946 are 
Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University, 
President; Ward Green, director of English, 
Tulsa, First Vice-President; H. A. Dominco- 
vich, Germantown Friends School, Philadel- 
phia, Second Vice-President; and W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, Chicago Teachers College, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. These officers, with the 
presidents of the last three years—Max J. 
Herzberg, Angela M. Broening, and Harold 
A. Anderson—and chairmen of the three 
sections of the Council—Roy P. Basler, 
Irvin C. Poley, and Dora V. Smith—com- 
pose the Executive Committee, which will 
manage Council affairs until next Thanks- 
giving. A Nominating Committee to pro- 
pose next spring a slate of officers to be 
elected next Thanksgiving was chosen by 
informal ballot of the Board: E. A. Cross, 
chairman, Marquis E. Shattuck, Marion C. 
Sheridan, John J. DeBoer, and Helen J. 
Hanlon. 

The Board of Directors adopted a strong 
resolution of thanks to the local people, who, 
on very short notice, had planned and car- 
ried out arrangements with unusual smooth- 
ness. The Board also approved a recommen- 
dation by the Committee on Resolutions 
that such a committee be appointed well in 
advance of each convention, so that it may 
have time to prepare resolutions on educa- 
tional issues if this seems desirable. 

The Board passed upon the reports of 
twenty-six committees, only two of which 
aroused debate (as distinguished from dis- 
cussion). One of these was the proposal by 
the Committee on Intercultural relations 
of a resolution requesting the Executive 
Committee to try to place Council conven- 
tions in cities where Council members of all 
races and colors will be accepted as hotel 
guests. The resolution was adopted. The 
other was the report of the Committee on 
Magazine Study, which, after rehearsing the 
directions given it, rendered this opinion: 


1. We question whether the original investi- 
gation should have been requested by the Exec- 
utive Committee in the first place. We recom- 
mend that no further analysis of the Reader’s 
Digest or any other single periodical be under- 
taken unless the National Council desires an 
objective study of a number of the magazines 
most commonly used in the schools. Even such 
study should not be undertaken until the 
pamphlet suggested in paragraph 3 has been 
formulated and accepted by the National Coun- 
cil. 

2. The report of Mrs. Miller’s Committee 
deserves commendation for its thought-provok- 
ing qualities; however, it falls short of the ob- 
jective viewpoint necessary for sponsorship and 
publication by the National Council, and it is 
inadequate as a reply to the request of the 
Executive Committee. Further, Dr. Broening’s 
handling of the report lacked complete objec- 
tivity. We recommend that neither the Com- 
mittee’s report nor Dr. Broening’s subsequent 
analysis be used as an official National Council 
report and that the Executive Committee’s 
stand in not accepting the committee report for 
publication be sustained. 


3. There is as yet no official National Coun- 
cil statement concerning periodical literature in 
the English classroom. The increasing popular- 
ity of magazines and newspapers makes desir- 
able a report on the choice and use of periodicals. 
We recommend that the National Council 
sponsor the preparation and publication of a 
pamphlet on the evaluation and use of maga- 
zines and newspapers in the classroom. 


A motion to strike out the first two items in 
this report was lost decisively on a show of 
hands, and the report was approved. 


The Treasurer’s report, as of August 1, 
1945, Showed Council resources somewhat 
increased. Membership had increased again, 
even more than it had the year before. 


The Annual Meeting (individual mem- 
bers of the Council) adopted all the eight 
proposed amendments to the Constitution 
printed in the October issue of College Eng- 
lish. These are all technical matters which 
do not affect Council policies. 
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THE SECONDARY SECTION NOM- 
inating Committee for 1946 is composed of 
Lucile Hildinger, Wichita High School East, 
chairman; Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High 
School, Kansas City; and Mark Neville, 
John Burroughs School, St. Louis. They pre- 
sent the following nominations: 


FOR THE SECTION COMMITTEE 
(Three to be elected) 


1. Arema Kirven, South High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

2. Helen Olson, Broadway High School, Se- 
attle, Washington 

3. Nannie Mae Roney, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

4. George Sullivan, Long Island City High 
School, New York, New York 

5. Madeline Long, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Radio Co-ordinator 


6. Winifred Nash, Dorchester High School for 
Girls, Boston, Massachusetts 


FOR DIRECTORS FROM THE 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
(Two to be elected) 

1. Marion Sheridan, New Haven High School, 
New Haven, Connecticut 

2. J. Gordon Taylor, Provo, Utah 

3. Nathan Miller, Little River Junior High 
School, Miami, Florida 

4. Helen Hanlon, Department of Instruction, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Other nominations may be made by 
petitions signed by 15 members of the sec- 
tion and presented with the consent of the 
nominee(s) to the secretary of the Council, 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21, 
by February ts. 


NCTE Presents Radio Award to Norman Corwin’ 
Max J. Herzberg Recommends 


Mr. President and Members and Guests of the 
Council: 


You will recall, Mr. Anderson, that last 
March the Executive Committee inaugurat- 
ed a project for awarding a series of citations 
in various fields of the language arts, and the 
Executive Committee decided to begin ex- 
perimentally with awards in two fields— 
radio and the photoplay. The arrangements 
for these two citations were intrusted to the 
Committee on Radio and Photoplay of 
which I am the chairman. The thirty-one 
members of this committee were asked to 
make nominations for the awards, and a 
similar request went to the entire member- 
ship of the Council. 

I wish to report to you at this time that 
no photoplay of the past year was con- 


sidered worthy of an award within the 
limits of our citation. In the field of the 
radio a number of nominations were made. 
The variety and character of these radio 
productions confirmed our belief that a close 
connection does exist between literary ex- 
cellence in books and in such newer forms of 
communication as the radio. These nomina- 
tions were submitted to members of the 
Committee, and I am happy to announce 
that the largest number of votes went to 
Norman Corwin for his radio program en- 
titled “On a Note of Triumph,” which was 
first broadcast over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System on May 8 and repeated 
many times thereafter. I request, Mr. An- 
derson, that as president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English you make 
the official citation honoring Mr. Corwin. 


President Anderson Makes the Citation 


Mr. Herzberg, Members and Guests of the 
National Council of Teachers of English: 
As teachers of English we are vitally con- 

cerned with all forms of communication in 


which words are the primary medium. In 
our day new forms of language communica- 


* At the Annual Dinner, in Minneapolis, No- 
vember 23, 1945. 
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NCTE RADIO AWARD 


tion with novel techniques have been creat- 
ed. For nearly two decades the National 
Council of Teachers of English has taken 
cognizance of the two forms of communica- 
tion to which Mr. Herzberg has referred. 
When the photoplay and the radio were in 
their infancy, the Council created active 
committees in these areas and produced 
materials helpful to teachers of English. We 
have been interested both in the employ- 
ment of these new mediums as instruments 
of instruction in our classrooms and in the 
development of discriminating tastes among 
young people in their out-of-school choice of 
radio programs and motion pictures. Fur- 
ther evidence of our concern with radio and 
the photoplay is found in the inauguration 
this year of the annual awards to which 
reference has just been made. 

Our professional organization is pleased 
to make Norman Corwin the recipient of 
our first Annual Award in Radio. Mr. 
Corwin has been a potent voice on the air 
since 1929, when he was only nineteen 
years old; he has been receiving awards for 
distinguished performances in writing and 
producing radio scripts since 1938; and he 
has recently established himself as a creative 
artist in motion picture and radio produc- 
tion—all possibly by way of preparation for 
television, child of the two arts. 

Much of Corwin is, fortunately, already 
in print and on recordings, and with the help 
of those we can begin to estimate his place 
as a creative artist. He has applied his 
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seemingly inexhaustible ingenuity not mere- 
ly to the contrivance of impressive effects on 
the air but also to the ancient literary prob- 
lems of plotting and characterization. We 
recall a host of memorable personages creat- 
ed by Corwin—from that remarkable cater- 
pillar named Curley to Mr. Gumpertz with 
his numerous avatars. 

Mention should also be made of two other 
outstanding qualities of Corwin’s—his hu- 
mor and his humanity. A notable instance of 
the former was the program called “It 
Seems Radio Is Here To Stay.” Corwin’s 
humanity is most strikingly exemplified in 
the script for which we are especially honor- 
ing him this evening: “On a Note of Tri- 
umph.” In that powerful dramatic produc- 
tion we find Corwin’s hatred of tyranny and 
injustice, his pity for the endless sufferings 
of mankind under the relentless scourge of 
dictators, his exultation that democracy and 
particularly that America has triumphed. 

To Norman Corwin, for his having made 
the most notable contribution of the year to 
the development of new forms of artistic ex- 
pression in the field of the radio, the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English pre- 
sents its first Radio Award. It is a privilege 
to make this official citation. 

I regret that prior engagements make it 
impossible for Mr. Corwin to be present 
personally to accept the award. A copy of 
this citation was, however, sent to him, and 
we are to have the pleasure of listening now 
to his acceptance. 


Norman Corwin Accepts the Citation 


Mr. Anderson and Members of the National 

Council: 

No one could possibly regret more than I 
that I must thank you for this great honor 
by way of my voice alone. There is perhaps 
some faint consolation for us both in the fact 
that here at last is a transcription which will 
not attempt to sell you Pepsi-Cola. 

I miss being with you on many counts: 
for the pleasure of shaking one of Dr. Ander- 
son’s hands and accepting from the other 
your generous citation; for the experience of 
seeing and meeting you and, I cheerfully 


confess, for the chance of hearing any stray 
applause which might have greeted this 
ceremony, because applause is one of my 
favorite sound effects. I hear it so seldom. 
Broadcasting as I do, without a studio 
audience, it takes me from three days to 
three weeks to find out whether anybody 
has heard a program and, if so, whether he 
liked it. Sometimes broadcasting can be a 
lonely business, especially when you happen 
to be on the air opposite Bob Hope. There 
have been moments when I felt my audience 
consisted of two people—my mother and 
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father—and I’ve even suspected they were 
taking turns listening to me. So you can see 
how, apart from everything else, your action 
of tonight gives me great comfort and assur- 
ance. But I prefer not to consider it apart 
from anything else. I prefer to think that, in 
deciding on “‘A Note of Triumph,” you were 
casting a vote for what I shall call ‘“‘pains- 
taking radio.” 

Whatever the artistic merit of this script, 
and there are critics who think it nil—none 
among them a teacher in English, I am hap- 
py to add—whether it has literary or docu- 
mentary value, this show was not produced 
overnight. It took weeks of research, of 
plotting, of writing. Its musical score was 
composed well in advance. By ordinary 
radio standards, this much preparation is 
roughly equivalent to a five-year-plan. I see 
no reason why radio should wait for oc- 
casions as transcendentally great as Victory 
in a World War to commission painstaking 
programs. At the established rate, this 
would mean one literary-type broadcast 
every twenty-five years. 

It is to be hoped that the radio industry 
as a whole, and not merely a single progres- 
sive network, will give higher incentive to 
the writer. By this I don’t mean, primari- 
ly, economic incentives, although the re- 
ward of a good fat fee has never been known 
to discourage a writing man. I mean, main- 
ly, freedom of expression, tools with which to 
work, and a decent time on the air. There’s 
little point in writing an ambitious play if it 
is going to be broadcast at an hour when 
most people are asleep. As things now 
stand, the incentives within radio for the 
taking of literary pains are not too great. 
The greatest incentives came from without; 
that is, from the support of a listening 
public which is becoming more and more 
discerning; from the encouragement to 
both artist and industry which drives from 
awards such as that by which you honor 
radio tonight. 

I think we all would like to see more bold- 
ness and enterprise in the artistic reaches of 
radio. In the theater, at least, a backer will 
take a chance. He’ll support a daring or un- 


conventional play because it is different. A 
film studio will gamble millions on a picture. 
But there is too little courage in radio as it is 
practiced by the advertising agencies. They 
want to play it very, very safe. 

Too many have become fast slaves to the 
ratings and have been completely hostile to 
originality and to experimentation. Nobody 
would deny the virtue and desirability of 
healthy balance sheets, and I am not sug- 
gesting that radio grow long hair and be- 
come arty. But there is nothing in the way 
of reserving a certain quota of time for 
works of genuine literary quality which in- 
cidentally might increase the prestige of 
radio. Radio has far to go before its poets 
catch up with its engineers, and the distance 
can’t be shortened by denying opportunity 
and air time to talented but unproduced 
writers. 

As to what’s being said in the time avail- 
able to existing programs, I wonder whether 
we’re doing all we can to guide our country 
and ourselves through the perilous begin- 
nings of the atomic age. I, personally, 
would like to see as much resourcefulness, 
energy, brain power, and talent going into 
the sale of Democracy by educational and 
advertising methods as goes into a sales 
campaign for Wheaties. Democracy gives 
you strength too. 

I don’t wish to give the impression that I 
think American radio is poor. It happens to 
be the best in the world right now. I am just 
saying that it could be better with very little 
trouble. It could be better if everyone in it 
would more often consider broadcasting a 
privilege as well as a business, an art as well 
as an industry. 

You of the National Council are helping 
radio to realize its responsibilities as a social 
force and its potential as a national art by 
the very institution of an annual award. 

I am proud and I’m happy to be the first 
selected by your committee for this citation, 
and I hope that in years to follow there will 
be many a finer practitioner of the broadcast 
word to represent this medium and to make 
the choice of your judges progressively 
easier. 
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Summary and Report 


THE ROLE OF SPEECH IN THE 
Secondary School is the topic of the Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals for November. It contains 
much material that most teachers of English 
will find helpful; the program it proposes 
could be carried out, in large part, in regular 
English classes—in fact, is so carried out in 
many classrooms. An unhappy note is 
struck when it advises preparation in the 
speech class of talks to be given in the Eng- 
lish class—on the assumption that English 
teachers cannot or will not give proper at- 
tention to, and assistance with, speech. 


IN THE ISSUES OF THE NEW 
Yorker for November 17 and 24 and Decem- 
ber 1, 8, and 15, John Bainbridge devotes 
his “Profiles” department to an elaborate 
(25-page) study of the Reader’s Digest. So 
detailed a study is justified only by the fact 
that the Reader’s Digest is not merely a 
magazine but the largest-selling Spanish- 
language magazine, the largest-selling Por- 
tuguese-language magazine, the largest- 
selling Arabic-language magazine, the lJarg- 
est-selling Swedish-language magazine, and 
an English-language magazine with twice 
the circulation of any other. Such a maga- 
zine is very significant, both as an influence 
and as an index of popular interests and 
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tastes. No summary is attempted here, be- 
cause none which English Journal space 
limits would permit could be fair. 


“THE RISE OF THE INCOMPLETE 
Comparative” in American Speech for Octo- 
ber, by Esther K. Sheldon, distinguishes 
two kinds of incomplete comparatives, both 
generally used in spite of their prohibition 
by some textbooks. The ‘“‘absolute compara- 
tive” is very difficult to complete and often 
is weaker than the positive degree would be 
—for example, “dresses for the larger wom- 
an,” “the lower classes,” and “the older 
generation.”’ In many cases the completion 
would be possible but tactless, and advertis- 
ing writers naturally avoid it. 


THE MAY, 1945, EDUCATIONAL 
Research Bulletin of the Bureau of Refer- 
ence and Research of the Board of Education 
of the City of New York is Guiding the 
Growth of Reading Interests. The first twelve 
pages clearly present common-sense pro- 
cedures, most of them known to habitual 
readers of the English Journal. The last 
twenty pages contain a bibliography of 
articles on children’s interests and ‘‘Guides 
to Children’s Reading.” The section of the 
bibliography dealing with comics would 
alone make the pamphlet worth while. 
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Books 


ON INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Whether within the school framework or 
in the area of public relations and adult 
education, by agencies discharging this kind 
of public service education for intergroup 
good will and for democratic living have 
usually been characterized by one or more of 
the following types of approach and empha- 
sis: 


1. Intercultural education (in a narrow 
sense): appreciation of the ways of life of differ- 
ent cultural groups (including ethnic, national, 
and religious groups) and recognition of the con- 
tributions of these groups to some larger totality 
—the American nation, modern Western civili- 
zation, the world community. 

2. The analysis of public opinion and propa- 
ganda: the refutation of libelous propaganda, 
the exploration of the sources and motivation of 
such propaganda, the clarification of resultant 
popular misconceptions, and some immuniza- 
tion against propaganda devices. 

3. The semantic approach: the analysis 
of misconceptions originating in stereotyped 
thinking, improper reference of terms, invalid 
generalizations, and the emotional freight of 
connotative words and symbols. 

4. The scientific method: the philosophy and 
methodology of scientific thinking. 

5. The philosophy and practice of democracy 
—which subsumes democratic intergroup rela- 
tionships under the broader concepts and con- 
duct of democracy. 

6. Anthropology: the findings of physical 
anthropology with respect to races and ethnic 
groups and of cultural anthropology with re- 

‘spect to culture patterns and mores and their 
effect in conditioning behavior. 

7. The psychology of acceptance, of rejection, 
and of prejudice. 


Each of the four books discussed below 
directs its attention to several of these ap- 
proaches. Each book neglects some. Each 
book implements some with striking in- 
ventions in educational or sociological tech- 
niques. 


Design for America exploits the possibili- 
ties of the postulate that the proper study of 
mankind is man’s future. The book de- 
scribes a fairly elaborate project in the high 
school of Floodwood, Minnesota, which 
made a “‘core”’ for social studies and English 
of the drafting of a blueprint for America. 
Students frankly faced the problems which 
the country faces in all areas of our corpo- 
rate life, from economics to the arts. They set 
themselves the task of planning to fulfil the 
goal of our democracy in their blueprints 
and to create concrete, practicable, quo- 
tidian forms for the aspirations to which we 
have given only lip service on ceremonial 
occasions. They employ a great variety of 
methods to explore facts and proposals. The 
project is directed to the development of an 
over-all appreciation of democracy and the 
scientific method. 

They See for Themselves? describes three 
basic techniques in fostering favorable inter- 
group relations derived from the experience 
of several projects co-ordinated by the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education. It pre- 
sents plans for discussion procedures, sensi- 
tively aware of a great number of precau- 
tions and safeguards against pitfalls, rang- 
ing from shallow parliamentarianism and 
blind adherence to mechanical relevance to 
the re-inforcement of emotional blocks dur- 
ing controversy. These warnings and this 
exegesis, alone, make the book valuable 
pedagogically. The book narrates the ex- 
periences of students in fact-finding through 
conversations and interviews in the com- 
munity—valuable procedures for English 
classes. Finally, it reveals a psychodramatic 
technique which consists of committee 
composition and the enactment of ‘‘docu- 

*Theodore Bromfeld, Design for America. 
Philadelphia: Hinds, Hayden, & Eldredge, Inc. 
Pp. 165. $2.00. 

2Spencer Brown, They See for Themselves. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Pp. 147. $2.00. 
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mentary living-newspaper”’ plays, embody- 
ing the discoveries and conclusions of classes 
in the field of human relations and group 
relations. The emphasis of They See for 
Themselves is predominantly the one I have 
listed as No. 1, above—intercultural educa- 
tion—to the comparative neglect of the 
other six types of emphasis. 

In Build Together Americans} Dr. Du 
Bois summarizes and explains several 
“social inventions” with which she has 
experimented for many years—devices 
for intensifying the identification of mem- 
bers of culture groups with their groups so 
that they may be proud and well-integrated 
personalities, while simultaneously a bridge 
is provided for reciprocal acceptance and 
appreciation between different culture 
groups. Dr. Du Bois is a believer in “cul- 
tural pluralism” and “cultural democracy” 
for America. She wishes to enrich our culture 
with the heritage of all our component 
groups ; and the devices she has worked out 
are examples of social engineering to speed 
up the historic processes of acculturation, 
without effacement or attrition of the riches 
other nations have given us. At the same 
time, her devices are as lively as good parlor 
games. This latest book of Dr. Du Bois’s is 
the only one of the four here reviewed which 
treats the psychological approach exhaus- 
tively and provides practical implementa- 
tion for it. 

The Story of the Springfield Plan‘ is just 
that—the account of a total community at- 
tack upon the problems of democratic liv- 
ing, with provision for theory and applica- 
tion on every school level and in adult edu- 
cation. It provides for administrative and 
curricular problems, for intercultural educa- 
tion through formal units and through per- 

3 Rachel Du Bois, Build Together Americans. 


Philadelphia: Hinds, Hayden, & Eldredge, Inc. 
Pp. 270. $2.00. 


4Clarence I. Chatto and Alice Halligan. The 
Story of the Springfield Plan. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, Inc. Pp. 201. $2.75. 


meating influences within the conventional 
subjects, for community forums, and for the 
democratization of the organization of the 
teaching staff. It embraces in some degree all 
of the approaches I have listed above. 

One serious shortcoming of all four books 
is the relative disregard of one of the over- 
shadowing problems of our time—the prob- 
lem of economic security for all. I do not 
allude to freedom from discriminatory eco- 
nomic pressures for “‘minority groups.’’ All 
four books give earnest consideration to this 
matter. I refer, rather, to the necessity for 
universal economic welfare and security as 
providing the only climate in which ameli- 
orative intercultural relations can flourish. 
Only Design for America and Build Together 
Americans grant this problem any recogni- 
tion—and they, only passing consideration. 

The keynote of The Springfield Plan is a 
word often repeated in various contexts in 
much the same way as it appears as a talis- 
man in Norman Corwin’s most recent poem, 
“Set Your Clock at U235.” It is the word 
“together.”” Corwin’s emphasis is upon the 
urgent necessity for unity of the nations to 
avoid the final catastrophe of atomic warfare. 
It is the absence of such emphasis upon inter- 
national solidarity which constitutes the 
weakness of all four books and of much of the 
literature of intergroup harmony. Education 
for one nation, in which all group relation- 
ships are harmonized, is not meaningful in 
1946, unless it is accompanied by and articul- 
ated with education for one world. The reper- 
cussions of hostility and suspicion in the in- 
ternational arena will inevitably be disunity 
and suspicion at home. Every group of for- 
eign origin is subject to rejection and dis- 
crimination when we shut our gates against 
humanity beyond our walls. Fascism has 
meant war, and war May mean a new 
fascism. 


JosEePH GALLANT 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT HicH SCHOOL 
New York, N.Y. 
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Ih Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.]} 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Best American Short Stories, 1945. Edited by 
MartHA Forey. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 
The best of the year’s short stories, as chosen 
from magazines. Promising new authors and those 
whose reputations are established. 


The Newspaper: Its Making and Its Meaning. By 
MEMBERS OF THE STAFF OF THE “NEW YORK 
Times.” Scribner’s. $2.00. 


Essential for young people interested in news- 
paper work as a profession and fascinating for the 
general reader. The book is composed of addresses 
delivered by editors and staff members of the Vew 
York Times to New York public school teachers un- 
der the auspices of the board of education of New 
York City. Foreword by John E. Wade, superin- 
tendent of schools. 


The Marriage of Josephine. By MArjor1e Coryn. 

Appleton-Century. $3.00. 

A picture of the Napoleonic period and the pas- 
sionate, wilful woman who became the empress of 
Napoleon. An exceedingly interesting study of an 
unscrupulous, promiscuous, but fascinating woman 
and her times. Popular reading. 


Cross-section. 1945: A Collection of New American 
Writing. Edited by Epwrn Fischer. 
$3.50. 

The second volume of this series. Unpublished 
stories, novels, and poems by promising new writers 
and by others already well known. 


Repent in Haste. By JoHN P. MARQUAND. Little, 
Brown. $1.50. 
A short, revealing story of war marriages. Per- 
haps too late to do most good to the largest number, 
but still revealing. 


No Man Knows My History: The Life of Joseph 
Smith, Mormon Prophet. By FAWN M. Bropie. 
Knopf. $4.00. 

New evidence on the source of the Book of Mor- 
mon, a history of the Mormon church, and much in- 
formation about the melodramatic Smith. Searching 
and sympathetic. Illustrated. 


Glory for Me. By MacKrintay Kantor. Coward- 

McCann. $2.50. 

The author of Long Remember, The Voice of Bugle 
Ann, and other books flew, as a war correspondent, 
in combat with the U.S. Air Forces. He saw and 
felt the glory and the horror of war. He has written 
an epic poem of the experiences of those servicemen 
who return to their home town and face the problem 
of readjustment and of forgetting. 


Wonderful Neighbor. By Homer Croy. Harper. 
$2.50. 
Boyhood memories by the author of Country 
Cured. Human, rich in detail and humor. 


Sons of the Morning. By Otto Scurac. Doubleday, 

Doran. $2.75. 

Another author writes of the return of three 
soldiers and their bitterness toward the people in 
their home town. This feeling is intensified by the 
town’s resentment toward the French girl who comes 
to marry the crippled David. The French girl knows 
all the answers. All ends well—for the time. 


Portrait of a Marriage. By PEARL S. Buck. John 

Day. $2.50. 

A puzzling psychological study of a marriage. 
Written with Pearl Buck’s usual artistry. A cultured 
artist married an ignorant Pennsylvania farm girl. 
The marriage lasted fifty years. The reader will en- 
joy following the development of the marriage, but 
may question its value to society and to the man 
and woman. After all it was a marriage. 


Bedside Book of Famous French Stories. Edited by 
BELLE BECKER and Rospert N. Livscort. In- 
troduction by Lewis GALANTIERE. Random. 
$3.00. 

A Literary Guild selection. Twenty-three stories 
of wide range; not sleepy stories; many of them old 
favorites. Six contemporary writers are represented, 
including Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, André Mal- 
raux, and Edith Thomas. Older writers are Balzac, 
George Sand, Gautier, Flaubert, Zola, Anatole 
France, Maupassant, and others. 


Modern Women in Love. Edited by CurRIsTINaA 
STEAD and BLAKE. Dryden. $3.50. 
Annotated—youth, pursuit, marriage, rarities, 

byways, enigmas. More than sixty stories covering a 
wide range in language and geography. Mr. Unter- 
meyer speaks of the compilation as unsparing and 
understanding. There are no boy-meets-girl or 
tender college romances. Dorothy Thompson is 
credited with saying: “I had no idea so many people 
could make a living by raiding good books.” 

Beach Red. By PETER Bowman. Random. $2.50. 
Co-selection of Book of the Month for December. 

In poetic form and language but without rhyme or 

meter the author tells the story of one hour in the 


life of a soldier taking part in the invasion of a Jap- 
held island. 


The River Road. By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES. 
Messner. $3.00. 
A panorama of the life on a great sugar planta- 
tion during the last twenty-five years or so. Drama- 
tic and colorful. 
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Thomas Mann. 


All Trivia. By LOGAN PEARSA 
Brace. $2.50. 
A new edition, amended ghd revised by the au- 
thor: containing “Trivia,” “More Trivia,” “After- 
thoughts,” and “Last We@rds.” 


Plantation Parade: rh C Grand Manner in Louisiana. 
By Harnett T. NE. Morrow. $3.50. 


Tales of the g¥eat plantations and their owners. 
An intimate study of the social world of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. By the author of 
Bayous of Lowisiana. Many photographs. 


A Naturalist in Cuba. By THomas Barsoor. Little, 
Brown. $3.00. 


The author of A Naturalist at Large writes in a 
colorful, zestful manner of the scenery and people, 
but most interestingly of the rarer streams, caves, 
reptiles, etc. Good. 


Talk about Russia with Masha Scott. By Peart S. 
Buck. John Day. $1.75. 
Second of a series of “talk books.” Russia as 
seen by a Russian woman who says she is a “col- 
lective,” not a Communist. Human. 


For Thee the Best. By MARK ALDANOVv. Scribner’s. 
$2.50. 

Europe of post-Napoleonic years, and the part 
Lord Byron took in the Greek liberation struggle. 
Translated from the Russian. One of the several 
good Byron books now appearing. 


Democratic Education. By BENJAMIN FINE. Crowell. 
$2.50. 

The education editor of the New York Times 
writes of the future of colleges in the United States 
and advocates a more practical level, better 
adapted to the needs of the mass of students. 


Gumbo Ya-ya. By LYLE Saxon, ROBERT TALLANT, 
and DreyYER. Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 


A colorful, handsomely illustrated book about 
exotic New Orleans and her Creole ladies. 


Television—the Eyes of Tomorrow. By Captain 

WiuiaM C. Eppy. Prentice-Hall. $3.75. 

A complete authoritative account of television 
in all its aspects. Captain Eddy is commanding 
officer of the Navy’s radio and radar school in Chi- 
cago. He begins with the history of television and its 
development. There are chapters on lighting, trans- 
mission and receivers, control room, color, special 
effects, commercial and economic aspects, and many 
other topics. There is a chapter on “Tall Tales.” 
Many photographs. 
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Tomorrow’s Trade. By STUART CHASE. Twentieth 

Century Fund. $1.00. 

After World War I, says Mr. Chase, we played 
Santa to the rest of the world to the tune of about 
twenty-four billion dollars. We the voters did not 
understand that our own standard of living, our 
jobs and peace, were involved in foreign questions. 
His “common sense formula”’: 

“The stuff we produce, as a nation 
Plus the stuff we import, 
Less the stuff we export, 
Is a measure of our standard of living.” 


The Cossacks. By Maurice Hrnpvus. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

Hindus, Russian-born American, knows Russia as 
few writers do. He writes a picturesque, apprecia- 
tive story (a bit redundant) of these people whom 
he knows and understands, as “warriers and in- 
dividuals,” as robust and glorious soldiers (the Cos- 
sacks have a five-hundred-year history), who ride 
into battle with shining blades in their hands and 
songs upon their lips. Photographs. 


My Twenty-five Years in China.By JoHN B. POWELL. 

Macmillan. $3.50. 

Mr. Powell went to the Orient in 1917 and for 
twenty-five years lived in Shanghai as editor of the 
China Weekly Review. He traveled extensively about 
the Orient and visited primitive sections. He knew 
Russia, Japan, and the Philippines. In 1941 he was 
imprisoned by the Japs and suffered severely. He 
returned to America on the “Gripsholm.” He has 
written of his knowledge and experience in China 
in a manner that should enlighten and disturb 
Americans. 


The Fireside Book of Christmas Stories. By EDWARD 
WAGENKENECHT. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 


A 704-page anthology of pieces old and new. 
Illustrated. Of lasting interest. 


The Shelley Legend. By Ropert METCALF SMITH. 

Scribner’s. $5.00. 

How the Shelley biography has developed to 
conform with the whims and ethics of various groups 
who wanted the romantic pagan Shelley to appear as 
a Victorian model. 


The Treasure Chest. Edited by J. Donatp Apams. 
Dutton. $2.50. 


The initial volume in the “Dutton Companions” 
series of pocket-size books. Excerpts from novels, 
essays, philosophy, travel books, etc. 


Lost Continent. By Nort F. Buscu. Harper. $2.50. 


As correspondent for Life magazine, the author 
spent a year in Europe. This is an account of what 
he saw and heard and felt in Yugoslavia, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, the Low Countries, and England. 
He is greatly concerned with their problems. 


The Short Novels of Dostoevsky. Dial. Pp. 660. $4.00. 
Six short novels with a foreword and essays by 
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The Burning Glass and Other Poems. By WALTER 
De La Mare. Viking. $2.50. 
Short poems in varied mood and theme by the 
author of Memoires of a Midget and Peacock Pie. 


FOR TEACHER AND STUDENT 


About the Round Table. By MARGARET R. SCHERER. 
Publication of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
New York, 1945. Pp. 80. $2.00. 

Eighty-two pictures and a narrative text ex- 
plaining them present admirably some of the great 
stories of King Arthur and his court from their be- 
ginnings in medieval literature and art to their reviv- 
al in the nineteenth century. 


Poet to Poet. Edited by Houston Peterson and 
Witiram S. Lyncn. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1945. Pp. 368. $3.50. 

This is subtitled ““A Treasury of Golden Criti- 
cism”’ and is an anthology of ‘‘Great Poems about 
Great Poets.’’ The two editors have assembled an 
eclectic collection of observations by poets, from 
Christopher Smart, writing in the eighteenth cen- 
tury about David (tenth century before Christ), 
to W. H. Auden, writing in 1939 to the memory of 
William Butler Yeats. 


A Concise Bibliography for Students of English. By 
ArTHUR G. KENNEDY. Stanford University, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1945. Pp. 161. 
$1.50. 

The second and revised edition of a very useful 
manual, systematically arranged. 


The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. Edited 
by Wrturam Wricut. Philadelphia: 
Blakiston’s Sons & Co., 1944. Pp. 1597. $3.95. 
A one-volume, large-type Shakespeare, with the 

Cambridge edition text, the Temple notes, and forty 

full-page illustrations by Robert Ball. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The Use of the Drama. By Hartey GRANVILLE 
BARKER. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 91. $1.50. 

Here a man who is an actor, playwright, pro- 
ducer, and critic discusses provocatively and with 
humor what the drama has been, and is, and sug- 
gests a growing need for the use of the arts in their 
educational aspect as a component part of all uni- 
versity work. 


THE ENGLISH 


URNAL 
Catalogue of the Whitman Collection. Compiled by 


FRANCES FrEY. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
Library, 1945. Pp. 148. 

Catalogue the Whitman materials, books, 
manuscripts, pictues, music, and other items in the 
Trent Collection oN ti Duke University Library. 
It is being distributed Yo libraries and Whitman col- 
lectors with the compli wa of the Duke Library. 


Preface to an American PYilosophy of Art. By A. 
McManon. Chigago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 194, $2.50. 

The discrepancies between thé theory and prac- 
tice of art in America are discussed\and suggestions 
made for a new, realistic American philosophy of art. 


William Ernest Henley. By Jerome, HAMILTON 
BuckLey. Princeton, N.J.: Princetori University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 234. $2.75. 

A biography of the poet and critical journalist 
as a leader of the “counter decadence’ movement 
of the nineties. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Problems and Styles of Communication. Edited with 
an Introduction by SAMUEL HowELL. 
New York: F. S. Crofts, 1945. Pp. 436. $2.50. 


Collection of unabridged works by, inter alia, 
Bacon, Ruskin, Pater, Milton, and Mortimer J. 
Adler. The purpose is twofold: to provide the college 
teacher of written and oral composition with ma- 
terials of richness and depth; to oblige the student to 
accept a standard of efficient reading that is deter- 
mined by his capacity to deal with the meanings 
that emerge from the authors’ statements. 


Radio Drama in Action. Edited by Ertk BARNOuW. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1945. Pp. 397. 
Text ed., $2.25. 


A collection of twenty-five radio plays, contribu- 
tions to the field of “public service radio.” Each 
play is preceded by notes concerning the author, 
purpose, and accomplishment. 


The College Writer. By Percy Marks and ADOLPHUS 
J. Bryan. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1946. 
Pp. 489. 

This freshman manual is based on Marks’s 
Better Themes but is not a third edition. Part I, 
“Theories and Principles” is entirely by Marks. 
Part II, “Handbook for Reference” is entirely new 
and is by Bryan. 
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__Creatiuve and Constructive — 


LITERATURE: 


A Series of Anthologies 


General Editor: E. A. CROSS 


e e A library of literary treasures, this series sets new stand- 
ards of excellence, from the quality and variety of literary con- 
tent to an unusual beauty and efficiency of book design. Selec- 
tions to meet the interest of every student, from the best in 
classic and contemporary literature. 


Seven-Book Series Illustrated by 
Grades 7-12 Maud and Miska Petersham 


A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE 


CANBY and OTHERS 


e e A complete language program providing work in com- 
position and grammar for the first three years in high school. A 
handbook of English usage is included as a basis for fourth-year 
study, and to provide throughout the four years a book of refer- 
ence in the tools of composition. 


Applying Good English Mastering Good English 
Grade 9 Grade 11 
Extending Good English Handbook of English Usage 
Grade 10 Grades 9-12 
* 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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YOU SPEND *0.0I 
| SPEND *0.08 


if you send a postcard request for a sample copy of the 


CUMULATIVE READING RECORD 


The possible improvement in the 


leisure reading of your students 


cannot be measured in paltry pennies, or even in dollars. 


If you have not seen this efficient tool for the 
teacher who 


stimulates and guides 
students’ reading, you should; it really helps 


$0.0314 PER STUDENT 


Many Use It as a File for Student’s Writing 


211 WEST 68TH STREET CHICAGO 21, ILL. 


NEW ORIGINAL 


BETTER ENGLISH 


A Two-book Series of ACTIVITY BOOKS 
By RICHARD A. MEADE, University of Virginia 


. An abundance of drill exercises for each 
principle of grammar. 


. Sentences keyed to pupil interests. 


. A psychologically arranged program of 


EN | grammar instruction. 


. Drills in order of graduated difficulty. 
RICHARD A. MEADE” 


. Basic grammar throughout. 


. Units complete with pretests and final 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
tests. 


Net, 60 cents plus carriage 


. Clear, adequate explanations. 


. Provision for flexible, individualized in- 


struction. 


. Emphasis upon (a) sentence understand- 
ing, (b) parts of speech, (c) punctuation 
and capitalization, and (d) common 
errors. 


. The sentences have color, interest, and 

charm. Both books are brightened 

throughout with action silhouettes by 
Herbert Townsend. 


TO FOLLOW BOOK | 
Net, 60 cents plus carriage 


Why not order class sets of these activity books 
for use in the second semester? 


ALLYN AND BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


BETTER 

B 
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To help teachers to train senior high 

school students to read appreciatively, 

to think critically, and to write clearly, 
correctly, and vividly. 


READING AMERICAN LITERATURE* 
READING ENGLISH LITERATURE* 
Campbell and Thomas 

These two anthologies develop the student’s 
ability to understand and appreciate the best 
in American and English literature through 
careful cultivation of sound reading tech- 
niques. Problems in reading are repeatedly at- 
tacked. 


NOVEL AND STORY 

Sedgewick & Domincovich 

Representative selections of all forms of mod- 
ern fiction from the short short story to the 
complete novel with study aids and excellent 
informative material. An Allantic Monthly 
Press Book. 


ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING, Third 
Edition*: William M. Tanner 

Reader appeal, organization, and practical 
suggestions guide students in appreciation, 
analysis, and composition of the familiar essay. 
Nearly all of the ninety short essays originally 
appeared in the “Contributors Club” of the 
Atlantic Monthly. An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Book. 


FACT AND OPINION 

Wood, Husband, & Bacon 

This collection of nonfiction prose, by varied 
authors of high caliber, stimulates students to 
examine critically all kinds of statements of 
social significance. Items of permanent value 
as well as those of specific, current interest are 
represented. 


* Formerly published by Little, Brown, and Company 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAK- 
ING: Woolley, Scott, & Tressler 


Teaches students how to think critically; how 
to use reference material easily and efficiently ; 
how to express themselves in speech and com- 
position clearly, correctly, and vividly. 


SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
WITH DIAGRAMS: Lura J. Loader 

This new, inexpensive little textbook-work- 
book provides a direct approach to the mini- 
mum grammatical essentials. Helps students 
to learn by doing, through diagramming in 
six logical steps. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago 


Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 


